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“Let the words of my mouth be accéptable, 
and the meditation of my heart, 
Before Theé, O Lord, continually, 
my Rock and my Redeémer.” 


PREPAC E 


Tue scheme of this work first began to take shape 
in the author's mind while he was collecting material 
for his Avamaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel. Close 
examination of the language of this Gospel brought 
home to him its frequent resemblance in style to the 
diction of the Old Testament writers—Prophets, 
Psalmists, and Wise men, whose utterances are cast in 
poetic form, the chief characteristic of which is adhe- 
rence to certain rules of composition which are defined 
by the terms Parallelism and Rhythm. In studying 
the Fourth Gospel in its formal aspect, the first fact 
which strikes the eye is our Lord’s free use of 
Parallelism, and that especially of the kind which is 
known as Antithetic. Observation of this characteris- 
tic at once invites comparison with the form of His 
teaching as recorded by the Synoptists ; and the result 
which emerges is that this Hebraic style of expression 
is equally well marked in the sources employed by 
these latter. Examples of Antithetic Parallelism were 
therefore collected by the writer among his other 
statistics for his book on the Fourth Gospel, on the 
ground that they would serve both to prove the 
Palestinian origin of the discourses contained in 
the Gospel, and also to illustrate their connexion with 
the Synoptic discourses, thus advancing an argument 
which undoubtedly favours their substantial authen- 
ticity. On further consideration, however, it appeared 
that this line of research was not strictly germane to 
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the argument for the Aramaic origin of the Gospel, 
but rather demanded a separate study which might 
illustrate the formal connexion of much of our Lord’s 
teaching with the Hebrew poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment, andalso serve as a guide in determining whether 
we can rely that we possess in the Gospels something 
approaching to, if not actually representing, the zpszs- 
sima verba of His teaching. 

To speak of hoping to ascertain the actual words of 
Christ may seem bold, if not foolish; but is it really 
a vain hope? Take, for example, the Lord’s Prayer, 
in which the existence of a well-marked rhythm 
(p. 112) and rhyme (p. 113) can hardly be gainsaid. 
It is obvious that these traits must have been 
intended by our Lord as an aid to memory, and would 
have acted as such; hence it is scarcely overbold to 
believe that the Matthaean tradition represents the 
actual words of the prayer as they issued from His 
lips. So with other sayings which exhibit the formal 
characteristics of Hebrew poetry. Conformity to a 
certain type which can be abundantly exemplified— 
and that not only in one source, but in all the sources 
which go to form the Gospels—is surely a strong 
argument for substantial authenticity. For the alter- 
native is that the different authors of the sources, if 
they possessed merely a vague recollection or tradition 
of the sayings, must have set themselves, one and all, 
to dress them in a parallelistic and rhythmical form; 
and that various writers, and in fact all writers to 
whom we owe records of our Lord’s teaching, should 
have essayed independently to do the same thing, and 
so doing should have produced results which are 
essentially identical in form, is surely out of the 
question, 
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There are, of course, marked variations in the 
recorded wording of Christ's teaching; and, even when 
we have made allowance for the probability that on 
different occasions He may have conveyed the same 
teaching in a somewhat varying form, it is clear that 
the greater part of such instances witnesses to a certain 
freedom in the recording of His utterances. Of two 
varying records one at least departs to some extent 
from the original in wording if not in sense. This is 
most marked in the two forms in which the great 
Discourse-document, commonly known as Q, has come 
down to us in the First and Third Gospels. The 
present writer confidently hopes that the criterion of 
poetical form which he puts forward may be of service 
in determining which version of Q has the better claim 
to be considered a literally faithful record. If his 
deductions are correct, it appears that in most cases, 
though not in all, the verdict should go to the First 
Gospel. St. Matthew—if he may be considered as the 
author of Q—was a faithful recorder of Christ’s 
teaching in its original Semitic style; and the editor 
who embodied his work in the First Gospel was very 
like the Hebrew redactors of the historical books of 
the Old Testament, content to reproduce the zAszsstma 
verba of his source, even though he does not hesitate 
to gloss them here and there by his own additions. 
St. Luke, on the other hand, was more closely akin to 
a modern historian in his method. For him the sub- 
stance, rather than the form, of the teaching appears 
to have been the all-important consideration; and, 
while he was clearly a skilful and faithful recorder of 
the substance, he certainly seems to have held himself 
free to alter the form in cases in which Synonymous 
Parallelism might appear redundant to Gentile readers, 
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and to clothe his record in a graceful Greek dress 
which not infrequently involved paraphrase and 
changes in the order of words. 

Another subject of inquiry on which the writer 
believes that his method of examination sheds some 
light is the question whether St. Mark knew and used 
©. Evidence adduced in the present volume should 
go far to prove that this was the case. Such a con- 
clusion emerges first through comparison of certain 
antithetically parallel sayings of our Lord as given by 
Mark and by the other Gospels, from which it appears 
that a characteristic clear-cut form of antithesis, pre- 
served by these latter and attested by numerous 
parallels, has been to some extent lost in Mark through 
the addition of new matter (cf. p. 74). The inference 
is that the other Synoptists cannot, in these passages, 
have been drawing from Mark, but that both they and 
Mark were dependent upon a common source (Q), to 
which they have adhered more faithfully than he. 
This might, it is true, be parried by the possibility 
that St. Mark’s Gospel may have received some 
amount of accretion in the form of glosses after it left 
his hands; but against this explanation stands the fact 
that the passages in question do not offer the only 
evidence which seems to indicate Mark’s use of Q. 
While referring to the foot-notes on pp. 74, 75, the writer 
would point in particular to his separation (p. 118) 
of the passage Mark 13°-!° out of Mark’s ‘little apo- 
calypse’ solely on the ground of its rhythmical form, 
before he was aware of the fact that precisely this 
passage stands in Matt. 10!7-” in a wholly different 
context; and to his rejection of Mark 131° (‘And to 
all nations first must the gospel be preached’) in this 
passage as a gloss, on rhythmical grounds, before 
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noticing that the verse was actually absent from the 
parallel passage Luke 21!?-'*, and from Matt. 10!7~*, 
The natural inference, based on the rhythmical dis- 
tinction of Mark 13°—}* from its context, and upon the 
fact that the passage occurs in a different context in 
Matthew, is that it is a discourse, not eschatological in 
original intent, which Mark has borrowed from Q and 
set in the midst of an eschatological discourse; and 
which Matthew has likewise embodied from Q and 
placed (or retained) in a more appropriate position, viz. 
in connexion with other discourses bearing on the com- 
mission of the disciples. Matthew has also adopted the 
same passage from Mark in ch. 24°-*, i.e. the chapter 
which gives his version of the ‘little apocalypse’ ; 
and here we see how the process of giving an eschato- 
logical character and setting to the passage, begun by 
Mark, has been carried still further. 

These are lines of research which emerge from the 
subject of this book. The writer does not profess to 
have worked them thoroughly, or, indeed, to have 
done more than to endeavour to solve such points as 
forced themselves upon his notice in studying our 
Lord’s use of parallelism and rhythm. He hopes, 
however, that he may have attempted enough to con- 
vince other scholars that his method opens up a not 
altogether unfruitful field of investigation. 

The Aramaic renderings of our Lord’s sayings which 
form a marked feature in the book aim at conforming, 
so far as may be, with the Galilaean dialect, which was 
doubtless that spoken by our Lord and His disciples. 
For this the evidence can only be derived from sources 
dating from a period somewhat later than our Lord’s 
day—the Aramaic sections of the Palestinian Talmud 
and the Midrashim, dating from the fourth to the sixth 
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centuries a.p., and the Palestinian-Syriac Lectionary of 
unknown date. Though it is unfortunate that we do 
not possess any contemporary evidence for the Gali- 
laean Aramaic of the first century A.D., it is unlikely 
that the dialect underwent any substantial change 
during the four or five centuries following; and the 
evidence which we possess in the sources above men- 
tioned may be taken as fairly reliable. The writer 
feels bound to acknowledge his deep debt to Dr. Gustaf 
Dalman’s Grammatik des siidisch-palistineschen Ara- 
mitsch (2° Aufl. 1905), which offers a detailed and 
profoundly learned study of Jewish Aramaic, and, in 
particular, is wonderfully helpful upon the side of the 
Galilaean idiom and vocabulary. Without this invalu- 
able guide it would have been impossible to have 
undertaken the present study. Within the past few 
months a small but most useful Grammar of Pales- 
tintan Jewish Aramatc has been produced by Prof. 
W. B. Stevenson, of Glasgow, and this should prove 
very valuable to English students of the language who 
need an introduction to Dalman’s much larger work, 
or who have not a knowledge of German sufficient for 
the utilization of the latter. 

The writer is well aware that he has been very bold 
in attempting an Aramaic rendering of so considerable 
a portion of our Lord’s sayings, and freely acknow- 
ledges that he is likely to have been guilty of a 
considerable number of errors. The detection of these 
may form an exercise for the learning and ingenuity 
of scholars who, though they perhaps would not them- 
selves have ventured on the perilous task which he 
has undertaken, may with justice hold themselves 
competent to criticize the result when it is set before 
them. All such criticisms he will welcome as a contri- 
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bution to the advancement of the study, only asking 
that conviction of errors in rendering may be set 
merely against his own competence, and not against 
the validity of the method which he has attempted to 
follow. 

In quotation of our Lord’s sayings square brackets 
[ ] are used to suggest that the words within them 
may be later accretions to the actual words of the 
Speaker, and (very rarely?) angular brackets () to 
suggest that certain words may have been accidentally 
omitted from the records. 


GAraB: 
OxForp, December, 1924. 


* Three times only—Matt. 5%, Matt. 117° = Luke 10”! b, Matt. 25°. 


|The Author died on 15 April, 1925.| 
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Bie PORMAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
HEBREW POETRY 


SincE the object of this discussion is to illustrate 
the fact that considerable portions of our Lord’s 
recorded sayings and discourses are cast in the 
characteristic forms of Hebrew poetry, it is necessary 
at the outset briefly to indicate what these characteris- 
tics are, and to illustrate them from the poetry of the 
Old Testament. It should be observed that we are 
not primarily concerned with poetical thought and 
diction (which might characterize high-flown prose 
hardly less than poetry strictly so named), but with 
the formal characteristics of Hebrew poetry, which, 
when we meet them in the Old Testament writings, 
suffice to convince us that the writers are consciously 
employing poetry and not prose as the medium of 
their expression. These formal characteristics may be 
defined as two, viz. Parallelism and Rhythm. 


Parallelism. 


The use of the term Parallelism, and the apprehen- 
sion of the importance of the phenomenon denoted by 
the term as a salient characteristic of Hebrew poetry, 
go back to a great Oxford scholar, Bishop Lowth, 
whose discussion in the introduction to his /sazah: 
A New Translation, published in 1778, is the classical 
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treatise on the subject.! Lowth distinguished three 
forms of Parallelism, which he termed respectively 
Synonymous, Antithetic, and Synthetic or Constructive. 
Among the important results established by him in his 
discussion, not the least was the fact that Parallelism 
is characteristic of the Prophetical writings no less 
than of the Hebrew books which are ordinarily 
reckoned as poetical, and that the former therefore 
properly fall into the same category as the latter. 


§ Synonymous Parallelism. 


This is a correspondence in idea between the two 
lines of a couplet, the second line reinforcing and as it 
were echoing the sense of the first in equivalent, 
though different, terms. As good an illustration of 
this as could be quoted from the Psalms is Ps. 114, 
in which this form of parallelism is clearly observable 
throughout. 


1. ‘When Israel came out of Egypt, 
The house of Jacob from among a strange people, 
2. Judah became His sanctuary, 
Israel His dominion. 
The sea beheld and fled, 
The Jordan turned backward. 
4. The mountains skipped like rams, 
The hills like the young of the flock. 


5. What aileth thee, O thou sea, that thou fleest ? 
Thou Jordan, that thou turnest backward? 


iS) 


6. Ye mountains, that ye skip like rams? 
Ye hills, like the young of the flock ? 


Cf. also the same scholar’s dissertations on the subject, De Sacra 
Poest Hebraecorum, Praelectiones xviii, xix. 
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7. Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, 
At the presence of the God of Jacob; 


8. Who turneth the rock into a pool of water, 
The flint into a springing well.’ 


The most perfect exemplification of this form of 
composition is when each member of the one line (e.g. 
subject, verb, and object) is reproduced by a corre- 
sponding term in the parallel line. So in Ps. 19% ?: 


‘The heavens are telling the glory of God, 
And the firmament declareth His handy-work. 


Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night sheweth knowledge.’ 
Psxo4": 

‘He that planted the ear, shall He not hear? 

Or He that formed the eye, shall He not see?’ 


Ps. 94: 
‘Who will rise up for me against evil-doers ; 
Who will take his stand for me against workers of 
wickedness ?’ 


Ps iol": 
‘Whoso worketh deceit shall not dwell in my house ; 
Whoso telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight.’ 


Such complete correspondence between each term of 
the parallel lines is not, of course, regularly carried 
out. Some one member of the first line (e.g. the 
Ver sactin vv. 4)? % % ® of Ps. 114 above quoted) 
may extend its influence into the second line, and not 
be repeated by a synonym. Yet the general effect is 
the same and unmistakable, viz. the re-echoing of the 
thought of the first line in the second line of the 


couplet, producing (as Dr. Driver says) ‘an effect 
2797 C 
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which is at once grateful to the ear and satisfying to 
the mind’. 

Synonymous parallelism is highly characteristic of 
the oracles of Balaam. Thus the first oracle, Num. 
237-2 runssas tollows’ 

7. ‘From Aram doth Balak bring me, 
The king of Moab from the mountains of the 
east ; 
Come, curse thou me Jacob, 
And come, denounce Israel. 
8. How can I curse whom God hath not cursed? 
And how can I denounce whom Yahweh hath 
not denounced ? 
9. For from the top of the rocks I see him, 
And from the hills I espy him; 
Lo, a people dwelling alone, 
And not reckoning itself among the nations. 
10. Who hath numbered the dust of Jacob? 
And who hath counted the myriads of Israel ? ? 


Let my soul die the death of the upright, 
And be my last end like his.’ 


As examples of the use of this form of parallelism 
by the writing prophets we may notice the following 
passages : 

FUINOS 75 ae ce 
21. ‘I hate, I despise your festivals, 

And I delight not in your solemn assemblies. 
22. Though ye offer Me burnt-offerings 

And your meal-offerings, I will not accept them, 


1 Introd. to the Literature of the O.T?, p. 363. 
? Reading P81 NBITNY 7D "M9 in place of DNIWY VIAN IBDN, 
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And the peace-offerings of your fatlings I will 
not regard. 
23. Take away from Me the noise of thy songs, 
And the melody of thy viols I will not hear: 
24. But let justice roll down like water, 
And righteousness like a perennial stream.’ 


Isa 407"! : 
29. ‘He giveth power to the faint; 
And to him that hath no might He increaseth 
strength. 


30. Even youths may faint and grow weary, 
And young warriors may utterly stumble ; 
31. But they that wait upon Yahweh shall renew 
their strength ; 
They shall put forth pinions like the eagles ; 
They shall run and not be weary ; 
They shall walk and not faint.’ 


Esaargcey : 
6. ‘Seek ye Yahweh while He may be found; 
Call ye upon Him while He is near: 
7. Let the wicked forsake his way, 
And the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
And let him return unto Yahweh, that He may 
have mercy upon him, 
And unto our God, for He will abundantly 
pardon.’ 


In citing these illustrations, intentional selection has 
been made of passages in which synonymous parallel- 
ism is maintained through a number of consecutive 
verses. Very frequently, however, we find this form 
of parallelism employed in combination with the other 
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forms which we have still to notice; and such com- 
bination of the different forms we shall see to be 
generally characteristic of our Lord’s usage of 
parallelism. 


§ Antithetic Parallelism. 


Here the parallelism is carried out by contrast of 
the terms of the second line with those of the first. 
We may notice Ps. 1°: 


‘For Yahweh knoweth the way of the righteous, 

But the way of the ungodly shall perish.’ 
Ps cows 

“Yahweh is king for ever and ever ; 

The heathen are perished out of His land.’ 
Psyenite 

‘Yahweh assayeth the righteous, 

But the ungodly and him that loveth violence doth 

His soul hate.’ 


Poy20 1 Hepa yc 
‘They are brought down and fallen, 
But we are risen, and stand upright.’ 


This form of parallelism, which is not nearly so 
frequent in the Psalms as that first noticed, is specially 
characteristic of the Wisdom-literature, which, from 
the nature of the subjects with which it deals, naturally 
lends itself to this kind of contrasted thought. 
Instances are: 

Prov.ao": 
“A wise son maketh a glad father; 
But a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother.’ 
Prov2To'; 
‘The memory of the just is blessed; 
But the name of the wicked shall rot. 
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Prov. .15?%3 
‘The way of the sluggard is as an hedge of thorns ; 
But the path of the upright is made an highway.’ 


§ Synthetic or Constructive Parallelism, 


In this form of parallelism the thought of the 
second line supplements and completes that of the 
first; there is parallelism, not in thought, but in form 
only. To quote the description of Lowth, ‘ word does 
not answer to word, and sentence to sentence, as 
equivalent or opposite; but there is a correspondence 
and equality between different propositions in respect 
of the shape and turn of the whole sentence, and of the 
constructive parts’. 

Pome Crieb, *°) ;: 
2. ‘Many there be that say of my soul, 
There is no help for him in his God.’ 
4. ‘I did call upon Yahweh with my voice, 
And He heard me out of His holy hill.’ 
eo. (tleb, 2-4): 
1. ‘I waited patiently for Yahweh, 
And He inclined unto me, and heard my cry; 
2. And He brought me up out of the roaring pit, 
out of the miry clay, 
And He set my feet upon a crag, He steadied 
my steps. 
3. And He put a new song in my mouth, 
Even praise to our God. 
Many shall behold and fear, 
And shall trust in Yahweh.’ 


WNOpNc27, 5. Do XX1- 
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Provo s?>:: 
16. ‘These six things Yahweh hateth ; 
And seven are the abomination of His soul. 
17. Lofty eyes, a lying tongue, 
And hands shedding innocent blood ; 
18. A heart devising wicked thoughts, 
Feet hasting to run unto mischief; 
19. A false witness breathing out lies, 
And the sower of strife between brethren.’ 


The reason why we regard couplets of this character 
as parallel in form though not in sese, and instinc- 
tively class them as poetry and not plain prose, really 
lies in the fact that they are characterized by zdentzty 
of rhythm. This introduces us to the second main 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry. , 


Rhythm. 


We speak of a rhythmical, rather than of a metrecal, 
system, because there seems to exist in Hebrew poetry 
no regularly quantitative system of metre (i. e. a strict 
form of scansion by feet consisting each of so many 
syllables in regular sequence), but rather a system 
of so many zc¢é@s or rhythmical beats in each stichos, 
the number of intervening unstressed syllables being 
governed merely by the possibilities of pronunciation. 


§ Four-beat Rhythm. 


Three main varieties of rhythm are to be discerned 
in Hebrew poetry. The first which we shall notice 
consists of four beats to the verse-line, with a caesura 
in the middle which sometimes corresponds to a break 
in the sense, but at other times is purely formal. This 
rhythm, though common, is not so frequent as the 
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three-beat rhythm which we shall notice later ; but we 
place it first because it can be illustrated from Baby- 
lonian, where it is the ordinary rhythm in which the 
great epic poems are composed. 

We will take an illustration from each of the two 
most famous Babylonian epics. The first comes from 
the Creation-myth (Tablet IV, Il. 93 ff.), and is a 
passage describing the battle between Marduk, the 
god of light, chosen champion of the gods, and 
Tiamat, who represents primeval chaos (7zémat = 
Hebrew 7%ém, rendered ‘the deep’, i.e. the primeval 
abyss of waters, in Gen. 17). 


‘Then there stodd forth 
Tiamat 
To the battle they came 
on, 
Then the ldérd threw 
wide 
The hurricane that fdl- 
lowed him 
Then épened her mouth 
The hurricane he drove 
in, 
With the mighty winds 
Her heart was taken 
frém her, 
He thréw the spear, 
Her inwards he cut 
open, 


and the gods’ ledder Mar- 
duk, 

they drew nedr to the 
fight. ; 

his nét and enméshed her, 


befére him he let lodse. 


Tiamat to the utmést; 

that she could not close 
her lips ; 

her bédy he filled, 

and her motith she opened 
wide. 

he shattered her bddy, 

he thrust through her 
heart.’ 


The second illustration is taken from the Gilgamesh 


epic (Tablet X, col. ii, ll. 21 ff.). 


Here the hero, in his 


search after the secret of immortality, reaches the 
shores of the western ocean, and inquires of a maiden 
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named Siduri how he may cross to the far-distant 
island of the blessed, where dwells his ancestor Uta- 
napishtim (the Babylonian hero of the Flood), who 
has been raised by the gods to the rank of the im- 
mortals. Siduri replies, 


‘Néver, O Gilgamesh, a passage hath there beén,. 

And nd one from _ hath crdssed the dcean. 
eternity 

The warrior Shamash! hath crdssed the dcean; 

But sdve for Shamash  whé shall créss ? 

Difficult is the passage, laborious its course, 

And deép are death’s that bar its access. 
waters 

Why, then, O Gilga- wilt crdss the dcean? 
mesh, 

At death’s waters when what wilt thou dé?’ 
thou arrivest, 


This measure appears in Hebrew to be especially 
characteristic of poems which may be judged (upon 
other grounds) to be among the most ancient; and 
the influence of the Babylonian pattern may be con- 
jectured to have been operative, or even a more 
remote tradition common to both peoples. We find it, 
e.g., in the song of triumph which celebrates the over- 
throw of the Egyptians in the Red Sea (Exod. 15), 
in the Song of Deborah (Judges 5), and in David's 
lament over Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. 12°"). In all 
these examples it is not employed throughout, but 
alternates with another form of measure—that of three 
beats to the line. 


‘ The Sun-god, who accomplishes the journey in his course through 
the ecliptic. 
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Gipbxod. 155° 
‘I will sing to Yahweh, 


The horse and his rider 


‘ Thy right hand, O Yah- 
wéh, 
Thy right hand, O Yah- 
weh, 
Judges 5°: 
‘Atténd, ye kings ; 
{—to Yahwéh 
Will make mélody to 
Yahwéh, 
Zioam. 17: 
‘From the blodd of the 
slain, 
The béw of Jonathan 
And the sword of Sati 


for He hath triimphed, 
hath triumphed ; 

hath He whélmed in the 
sea.’ 


is glorious in power: 


doth shatter the fod.’ 


give ear, ye rulers: 
I will sing, 
the God of Israel.’ 


from the fat of the strong 


turned not back, 
returned not void.’ 


A good example of a Psalm composed throughout 


in this rhythm is Psalm 4. 


2. ‘When I call, O an- 
swer me, 
In distréss reliéve 
me, 


3. Sons of mén, how 


léng 
Léving émptiness, 
4. Know thén that 
unique 


Yahwéh will hear 
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Thou Gdd of my right; 


and hedr my prayer. 


instlt ye my honour, 


se¢king untruth ? 

is Yahweh’s kindness to 
mé; 

when I call unto Him. 

D 
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5. Commune with your on your cotich, and be 


heart silent ; 

6. Offer righteous sacri- and trust in Yahweh. 
fices, ae 

7. There be many that ‘‘ Who can shéw us godd ?” 
say, 


O lift up updn us the light of Thy présence! 


8. O Yahwéh, Thou fuller joy in my heart 
hast sét 
Thanis theirs when and their must abound. 
their cérn 


g. In peace will I béth lie déwn and sleép; 
For Thou, Yahwéh, _mak’st me dwéll securely.’ # 


In the Prophets we may single out the magnificent 
chapter Isa. 33, as composed in the main in this 
rhythms Chive 


2. ‘Favourus, Yahwéh; for Theé have we waited: 
Be. Thot our drm ~—s morning by médrning, 
Yea, our salvation in time of distréss. 

3. At the sound of the the pedples fléd, 

tumult 
At Thy lifting Thy- _ the nations were scattered ; 
self ip 


* Read in v.? Hebrew Text (R.V. v.') Imperative mam, ‘ relieve 
me’, in place of Perfect » mini < Thou hast relieved me’ (unless this 
latter may be regarded as a Precative Perfect), and omit the rhythmi- 
cally superfluous ‘237, ‘have mercy upon me’. 

v.* Read ‘D TDN (cf. Ps. 31”) in place of b VOM, 

v.® Omit INONA DN) #27, ‘Tremble and sin not’, as outside the 
rhythmical scheme (possibly a marginal gloss upon Ps, 2"). 

v." Take over min at the end to the beginning of v. °. 

v.° Delete the rhythmically superfluous 773), ‘alone’ (for which, 
if genuine, we should expect 7720), as dittography of nya?, ‘securely *. 
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4. And your spoil shall _ as the Idcust gathereth, 
be gathered 


Asgrasshoppersledp shall they ledp theredn. 


'5. Yahweh is exalted, for He dwélleth on high ; 
He hath filled Zion —_ with jidgementand justice.’ 


A specially fine passage is contained in vy, 13-16, 
and here the four-beat rhythm is varied by two three- 
beat couplets. 


13. ‘Hear, ye reméte what [ have déne; 
ones, 
And yéthatarenedr, acknéwledge My might. 


14. The sinners in Zidn are afraid, 
Trémbling hath seized the géddless. 
“Who of uscandwéll with devouring fire? 
Who of us can dwéll _—_ with cedseless burnings ?” 


15. He that walketh and speaketh uprightly, 
justly, 
Scorneth the lucre of acts of fratd, 
Shaketh his hand from clutching a bribe, 
Stoppeth his ear from hearing of blodd, 
Cldéseth his éyes from gazing on wrong. 


16. He in the heights shall dwell; 
The strongholds of the crags shall be his fastness ; 
His bread shall be given, his waters unfailing.’ 


The four-beat Hebrew rhythm which these render- 
ings aim at reproducing in English may be paralleled 
exactly in English poetry from Pzers Plowman, where 
we have a similar variation in the number of unstressed 
syllables between the rhythmical beats. Compare the 
following passage which is cited by Dr. Buchanan 
Gray in his Forms of Hebrew Poetry, p. 130. 
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‘On Good Friday I fynde 
That had lived al his 
life 
And for he béknede to 
the crés, 
He was sdnner y-saved 


And or Adam or Ysaye 

That hadde y-léyenwith 
Lucifer 

A rébbere was y-raun- 
soned 

Withoutenany pénaunce 
of purgatorie 


a félon was y-saved, 

with lésynges and with 
théfte ; 

and to Christ shrof him, 


than seint Jéhan the Bap- 
tist ; 

or any of the prophétes, 

many long yéres. 


rather than thei alle, 


to perpétual blisse.’ 


Occasionally in Hebrew rhythm of this character we 
find parallelism, not between line and line of the 
couplets, but between the first and second halves of 
lines; and these should perhaps be reckoned, not as 
four-beat stichoi, but as couplets formed of short two- 
beat stichoi. This may be illustrated from Isa. 14°: 


4. ‘Ah! sinful race, 
Folk laden with guilt, 


[ll-doers’ seéd, 


Degénerate sdéns! 
They have forsaken Yahweh, 
Despised Israel’s Holy One, 
Gone back estranged. 

5. Why be smitten still, 
Adding revélt ? 
Each head is sick, 
And each heart diseased. 

6. From fodt-sole to head 
No sotindness is thére ; 
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Bruise and weal 

And féstering wound, 
Unpréssed, unbandaged, 
Unsdftened with ointment.’ 


§ Three-beat Rhythm. 


The second characteristic variety of Hebrew rhythm 
is that which contains three beats to the line. Three- 
beat couplets (with occasional triplets) are extremely 
frequent; numbers of the Psalms are so composed, 
and the Book of Job appears to exhibit this rhythm 
throughout. It is also frequent in the Prophets and 
in the Gnomic literature. As an example from the 
Psalms we may take Ps. 3: 


2. ‘Yahwéh, how many are my foés, 
Many that rise against me, 
3. Many that say of my soul, 
“There is no hélp for him in Gdd”. 


4. But Thou art a shiéld about me, 
My glory and the uplifter of my head. 


5. With my voice to Yahwéh I criéd, 
And He answered me from His hdly hill. 


6. As for mé—I lay déwn and slépt ; 
I awoke, for Yahwéh sustains me. 


7. I will not fedr for myriads of félk 
That are arrdyed against me round about. 


8. Up now! save me, O my Géd; 
For Thou hast smitten all my énemies upon the 
cheék-bone, 
The teéth of the wicked Thou hast shattered. 
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9. Yahwéh's is the victory: 
On Thy félk be Thy bléssing!’? 


A very ancient fragment which may well be Davidic 
(or of David’s age), embodied in Ps. 24, is cast in 
three-beat tristichs. 


7. ‘Lift up your hedds, O ye gates, 
And be lifted, ye ancient dodrs, 
That the King of gléry may énter. 


8. ‘“Prithee whé is the King of gléry?” 
Yahwéh, the stréng and the valiant, 
Yahwéh, the valiant in battle. 


9. Lift up your hedds, O ye gates, 
And be lifted, ye ancient dodrs, 
That the King of glory may énter. 


10. “ Prithee whé is the King of glory?” 
Yahwéh, the God of hdsts, 
Hé is the King of gléry.’” 


The three-beat couplet is the rhythmical scheme of 
the Psalm which perhaps has the best claim to be 
considered Davidic (in the main)—Ps. 18, of which 
another recension is contained in 2 Sam. 22. The 
same rhythm (with an opening four-beat line) is found 
in perhaps the oldest poetic fragment of the Old 
Testament—the ‘Song of the Sword’, ascribed to 
Lamech in Gen. 4?%?4, which evidently celebrates the 
invention or acquisition of weapons of bronze or iron 
by people in the nomadic stage: 


23. ‘Ada and Zilla, hedr my voice; 
Wives of Ldmech, give edr to my word: 


* Omit M7 in v, * and v. * Heb. Text (R.V. vv. * 7%). 
> Insert ds before MINIY in v. 1 
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For a man have I slain for my wound, 
And a body for the sdke of my bruise: 

24. If séven times Cain be avénged, 
Then Lamech full séventy and séven.’ 


As a good example of this rhythm from the Prophets 
we may cite the well-known passage in Mic. 6°: 


6. ‘Wherewith shall I meét Yahwéh, 
Bow déwn to the Gdd of the height? 
Shall I go to meét Him with burnt-dfferings, 
With calves of yearling growth ? 
7. Will Yahwéh be pleased with thousands of rams, 
With myriads of rivers of oil? 
Shall I give my firstborn for my fault, 
-Body’s fruit for the sin of my soul? 


8. He hath declared unto theé, O man, what is godd ; 
And what doth Yahwéh seek frém thee, 
But dding of justice and loving of kindness, 
And humbly to walk with thy Gdéd?’ 


Here we notice the occurrence of three four-beat 
lines which form a pleasing variation. 
Another illustration may be drawn from Isa. 517°: 


7. ‘Hark to Me, yé that know righteousness, 
Folk in whose heart is My law; 
Fear not reproach of frail mén, 
And bé not borne déwn by their scoffs. 
8. For the mdth shall eat them like a rdbe, 
And the worm shall edt them like wodl ; 
But My righteousness ldsteth for aye, 
And My salvation to 4ge upon age.’ 


The whole section formed by vv. 1~* of this chapter is 
a poem cast in this rhythm. 
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Not infrequently four-beat rhythm and three-beat 


rhythm are combined in a single composition. A fine 
illustration of this is Ps. 46, which falls into three 
stanzas containing, as a rule, four rhythmical beats to 
the line, varied by couplets of three beats to the line 
which mark the close of each stanza. 


2. ‘Géd is for us a réfuge and stréngth, 


J 


A hélp in troubles proved full wéll: 
Therefére fear we though the earth be méved, 
not 
Though the moun- in the heart of the sea. 
tains subside 
Its waters rage and fodm; 
The mountains quake at its swélling. 


There’s a_ river make glad God's city; 
whose streams 
By thém the Most has hallowed His abdde. 
High 
Géd isin her midst, she shall nédt be mdved; 
Géd shall hélp her at the turn of the morning. 
Nations roar, kingdoms shake ; 
Heittters His voice, the earth dissdlves. 
The Lérd of hédsts is with us; 
Our strénghold is Jacob’s God. 


Come, behold the works of Yahwéh, 
How He has sét dismay on the earth; 
Abdlishing wars to the bounds of the earth, 


The béw He breaks, and snaps the spear, 
The waggons He burns in the fire. 

Desist and knéw that I am Gédd; 

I will be exalted I will be exalted in the 
among the nations, earth. 
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12\ The Lérd of hésts is with us; 
Our stronghold is Jacob’s Gdd.’? 


The same combination of rhythms may be illustrated 
from the opening of the ‘Song of Deborah’, Judges 5*-°: 


ae Atténd, ye kings; give ear, ye rulers: 
I—to Yahwéh I will sing, 
Will make mélody the Gédd of [srael. 
to Yahwéh, 


4. Yahwéh, in Thy progress from Seir, 
In Thy march from the fiéld of Edom, 
Earth quaked, yea, heaven roécked, 
Yea, the clouds drépped water. 
5. The motintains shodk befédre Yahwéh, 
Befére Yahwéh, the Géd of Israel?? 


1 In v, >(R.V. v. 4”) the Massoretic Text offers the somewhat 
strange expression {PY '23¥19 WIP, ‘The holy place of the tabernacles 
of the Most High’, in place of which LXX reads, jyyiacev 76 oxyjvopa 
adrod 5 tyoros, i.e. PY i228 waIP—superior to the accepted text, 
but, like it, offering only three rhythmical stresses, and somewhat 
abrupt in its disconnexion from the preceding line. ‘We gain a fourth 
stress accent and improve the connexion by supplying DINOS, ‘By 
them’ (the streams) at the beginning, which may have accidentally 
dropped out owing to its resemblance to ods, ‘God’, preceding. 
In v. & Wa nied would naturally carry one stress only, the accent on 
lipnot being annulled before that on Joker (cf. p. 44). Very possibly, 
however, the original reading may have been Uipnot habdoker. If v. °” 
is really a four-stress line, we must suppose that the relative TWN 
carries a stress immediately before the stress on 0%, with which it is 
so closely connected ; but this would be contrary to the general rule, 
and it is denied by the Massoretes through their connexion of the two 
words by Makképh. Conceivably the line may have begun with Dyn, 
‘The God’ (parallel to ‘ Yahweh’ in the preceding line) :— 

ha él ’aker sam | Sammot b@ ares 
‘The Géd who has sét | dismay on the éarth.’ 

2 In the last line of v.*° the Massoretic text contains the gloss 

‘2D AY, ‘This is Sinai’—originally a marginal comment explaining 
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Another occasional combination, not infrequent in 
the Book of Proverbs, is a couplet in which a four- 
beat line is followed by one of three beats. 


§ Kina-rhythm. 

We now pass on to a third and very striking form 
of Hebrew rhythm in which the verse-line falls into 
two parts of unequal length. The first part normally 
contains three stresses, though variations of four or 
two stresses are permissible; the second part regu- 
larly contains two stresses only. In cases in which the 
first half offers only two stresses, the effect of greater 
length than that of the second two-stressed half is 
conveyed by the use of longer or weightier words. 
Thus we have a limping measure in which the second 
half of the line seems to form an echo of the first, the 
effect being peculiarly plaintive and touching. This 
measure is characteristic of the Azza or dirge, and is 
often described as Kzua-rhythm. It is not, however, 
confined to the dirge, but is often used in other forms 
of poetry which express keen emotion, whether the 
emotion be produced by sorrow or by the kind of joy 
which is not far removed from tears. 

An example of a short dirge described as a Kind is 
found in Amos 5?: 

‘She is fallen, no médre shall she rise, 
the virgin of Israel; 
Forsaken on her soil, 
none to upratse her.’ 


Here in the second line, which runs in Hebrew 
nitl’sa ‘al ’admatih 
‘tn mekimih, 
the reference to the mountains shaking. The words spoil the rhythm, 
and can be no part of the original text. 
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the first half seems to contain two stresses only,! but 
is evidently more weighty than the two-stressed second 
half. 

As might be expected, this rhythm characterizes the 
Book of Lamentations, being found in the first four 
chapters, though not in the fifth. A good illustration 
of it may be chosen from the opening of chapter 3, 
which is an alphabetical poem in groups of three verses, 
the first three beginning with x, the second three with 3, 
and so forth. 

1.‘I am the man that hath seén affliction 
by the réd of His wrath. 

2. Mé hath He léd and condicted 
in darkness, not light. 

3. Against mé doth He cénstantly turn 
His hand all day long. 


4. He hath worn out my flésh and my skin, 
He hath brédken my bones. 

5. He hath builded and cémpassed me rotind 
with gall and travail. 

6. In glodmy places hath He stdblished me, 
like the dead of old time. 


7. He hath fénced me round beyond escape, 
He hath weighted my chain. 
8. Yea, though I call and cry out, 
He exclideth my prayer. 
9. He hath fénced my ways with hewn stone, 
my paths hath He twisted.’ 
The question may be raised whether these 3 (4, 2) 
beat + 2 beat lines are to be regarded as couplets 
formed of two lines of unequal length, or whether they 
are not rather to be viewed as long 5 (6, 4) beat lines 


1 Cf., however, the discussion on pp. 50, 51. 
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divided unequally by a strongly marked caesura. In 
the passage quoted from Lamentations it may be 
noticed that in vv. 7 the two parts of the verse present 
the characteristics of mutual parallelism, while in 
vu, %%5:68 the sense runs on from the first half into 
the second, in most cases without a break which can 
be represented in English even by acomma. It may 
be held that the question is settled in favour of the 
theory of a long single line with caesura by the fact 
that in many poems the whole 3 + 2 stress line is 
manifestly parallel with the like period which succeeds 
it, either synonymously or in the relation which we 
have described as synthetic. This is plainly seen in 
Ps. 27!-°, which seems originally to have formed a 
complete poem by itself. 


1. ‘Yahwéh is my light and my salvation ; 
whom shall I fear? 
Yahwéh is the stronghold of my life; 
whdm shall I dread? 


2. When evildders drew nigh against me 
to eat my flésh, 
My adversaries and my énemies, e’en mine, 
‘twas théy that stumbled. 
3. Though a hdst should encdmp against me, 
my heart would not fear; 
Though war should arise against me, 
yét would I be tranquil. 
4. One thing have I Asked of Yahwéh; 
that will I seék: 
To dwéll in the hose of Yahwéh 
all the days of my life; 
To gaze on the ldéveliness of Yahweh, 
and to enquire in His témple. 
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For He treasures me in His covert 
in the day of trouble; 
He hides me in the hiding of His tent; 
on a crag He sets me high. 


And now shall He raise up my head 

oer my foés round about me; 
And I will sacrifice sacrifices of triumph, 

I will sing and make mélody.’? 


Here we have three distichs followed by a tristich 


and two distichs. In the first, third, and fourth di- 
stichs the parallelism is synonymous, in the second 
and fifth synthetic, and this is also the case in the 
tristich. A similar arrangement of the 3 + 2 stress 
lines in couplets is to be observed in Ps. 5: 


2. ‘Give ear to my words, Yahwéh, 


3) 


detéct my whisper ; 
Atténd to the sound of my cry, 
my King and my Gdd. 
Unto Theé will I pray, Yahwéh, 
for Thou wilt hedr my voice; 


In the mérning will I set forth my burnt-dffering, 
and will watch for Thy word. 


No Gédd willing évil art Thou; 

wrong may not be Thy guést. 
Braggarts may not take their stand 

in sight of Thine éyes. 


Thou hatest all workers of évil, 
the speakers of liés; 
The man of bloddshed and deceit 
Yahwéh abhors. 


1 Omitting 152, ‘and fell’, in v. 2», and Y$nN2, ‘in his tent’, M9, 
‘to Yahweh ’, in v. ©», 
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8. But I, through the wedlth of Thy kindness, 
may énter Thy house, 
May bow t’'ward Thy hdly palace 
in awe of Theé. 
9. Lead me, Yahweh, in Thy righteousness, 
becalse of mine énemies; 
Make straight my way before me, 
( by reason of mine adversaries.) 


10. For naught is steddfast in their mouth ; 
their heart is an abyss: 
Their throdt is an dpen grave; 
their tongue they make smoéoth. 


11. Condémn them, O Gédd; let them fall 
through their é6wn devices ; 
For the multitude of their crimes thrust them déwn, 
for they rebél against Thee. 


12. And let all Thy depéndants rejoice ; 
for éver let them sing: 
And let the Iévers of Thy name exult in Theé, 
because Thott deféndest them. 


13. Thou wilt bléss the righteous, Yahweh ; 
with favour wilt Thou surroind 
him,’ 2 


1 gy, 3%, 48 sy yown apa mn rb5pnx poe 1D should form one 
Kina-verse (v.**), which is gained by reading > | 77 Soany oN 
‘yp yOwWN (P32 dittography from z. *°), 

v. *° is assumed to have formed the next Azmd-verse, in the form 
7227 BYN! | andiy J ys pa (1 a remnant of sndvy, and ‘5 at the 
beginning of v.® a remnant of 7737). For the final phrase, ‘and 
I will watch for thy word’, cf. Hab. 2 ‘A™7ATR ND nisnp NBN, 
‘and I will watch to see what He will speak with me’; Num. 23°°. 

vv. ®"7* should form a Kind-verse, and this is gained by omission 
of TAN, ‘Thou wilt destroy’. 

v.°”, The two-stress second member of the A7zvd-verse is wanting, 
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Here we observe, in zw. 1!?; 


‘Condémn them, O Gdd; let them fall 
_ through their é6wn devices,’ 


a case in which the rhythmical caesura is so purely 
formal that it ignores the sense-division (on ‘God’) 
and falls where there is a sense-connexion. This, 
though uncommon, can be paralleled from other poems 
where the rhythmical structure is clearly marked and 
the text not to be suspected of corruption. Compare 
the second line of the following couplet from the 
fine ‘ Taunt-song’ against the King of Babylon in Isa. 
14. (vs *)2 
‘Yea, the fir-trees rejoice at thy fate, 
the cédars of Lébanon; 
“Since thou art laid low, comes not up 
the héwer against us”. 


> 


The case is similar in Lam. 37?: 


‘He has bént His bdéw, and sét me 
as a mark for the drrow.’ 


An example of a dirge, composed in the A7zza-rhythm 


and this is conjecturally supplied by "1¥ ‘259, as a parallel to ‘17’ yop 
1 Denes 

dv, °*, 33, ‘in his mouth’, is corrected to i"D3, ‘in their mouth’, 
in accordance with the plurals of z. °, v. 1°”. 

v. 12”, A transposition seems to have taken place, the short member 
coming first. This is corrected, reading JON 3 for JOM. 

v. 8, Omit NAN}, ‘For Thou’, and 1383, ‘as with a shield’, as 
corrupt dittography of }i¥7, ‘(with) favour’. 

These corrections, though considerable, seem to be justified by the 
fact that they restore in six verses the rhythm which is elsewhere found 
with perfect regularity in thirteen Kzvd-verses. The rendering of v. ” 
‘4ll Thy depéndants’ for Aol hose bak, properly ‘all that take refuge in 
Thee’, is adopted in order to reproduce the rhythm of the original. 
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and introduced by the characteristic opening ’2ka 
‘ How ?’ 1—may be seen in Isa, 122-?: 


21. ‘Hdw hath she becéme a harlot, 
the city once-faithful ; 
Zion that was full of justice, 
righteousness Iddged there ? 
22. Thy silver hath becéme drdss, 
thy wine diluted ; 
23. Thy princes have becéme rebéllious, 
and comrades of thiéves. 
Everyone Iéveth a bribe, 
and pursueth rewards; 
The catise of the widow they plead not, 
the érphan they right not.’? 


In the same chapter, vv. !°-’, the rhythm is used in 
an indictment of religious formality : 


10. ‘Hear the wérd of Yahwéh, 
Ye chiéftains of Séddom; 
Give edr to the instruction of our Gédd, 
ye folk of Gomorrah. 


11. What to Mé the hdst of your sacrifices? 
saith Yahwéh. 
I am sated with burnt-dfferings of rams, 
and fat of fed beasts; 
And the blodd of bulls and lambs 
and he-goats I desire not. 

1 MN is similarly employed in the opening of dirges composed in 
this rhythm in Jer. 487, Lam. 17, 27, 4%. 

2 In v, 7° }*¥ (derived from LXX) is supplied at the beginning of 
the line, and the final words DYI¥72 AMY, ‘but now murderers’, are 
deleted as a gloss. Inv. * DYD3, ‘with water’, is deleted.. In v, ** 
1%, ‘have become’, is supplied to fill out the line (cf. 19 in w, *), 
In v. *° an accidental transposition of clauses seems to have taken 


/ f /, , , 
place, and the restored text reads 105%” xd ony | a3 nd aids 2, 


Og 
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12, When ye cdéme to seé my face, 
who hath asked this ? 


13. Trample my courts no mére, 
nor bring vain gift; 
Sweet smdke is to Mé an abhérrence, 
yea, new moodn and Sabbath; 
The calling of assémbly I cannot bear, 
yea, fast and solémnity. 


14. Your new moons and your stated fedsts 
My soutl detésts ; 
They are becéme a burden upon Me, 
I am weary of bedring. 


15. And whén ye stretch forth your hands, 
I will hide my éyes, 
Yea, though ye multiply prayer, 
I will not hear. 
Your hands are fill of bloddshed ; 
16. wash you, make you clean; 


Remove the évil of your ddings 
from befére my éyes. 
Cease to do évil; 


17. Learn to do géod; 
Seék out justice ; 
Chastise the ruthless; 
Right the érphan ; 
Plead for the widow.’! 


1 This rendering involves omission of 037%), ‘at your hand’, in 
v. @, and of 039, ‘from you’, inv, ‘8M Dd at the end of v. ? is 
connected with v. 1°, and iwhp DDT DI" at the end of v, ® with v. 
We vocalize ‘22 nin, ‘to see My face’, in v. ”, in place of °28 nin), 
‘to be seen of My face’, i.e. ‘to appear before Me’ (a Massoretic 
alteration regularly made in order to remove an expression offensive 
to later thought); and emend \&, ‘iniquity’, to DIX, ‘fast’ (with 
LXX), in z. 8, and MWS, ‘right’, to B!, ‘chastise’, in v. ””. 
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As an example of variation in the number of stresses 
in the first half-verse of a Kzma-poem we may quote 
Isa. 55: 

17. ‘Arouse thyself, arouse thyself, 
stand up, Jerusalem ! 
Who hast drink at the hand of Yahwéh 
the cup of His wrath; 
The béwl of the cup of reéling 
thou hast drunk, hast drained. 


18. There is néne that leadeth her 
of all the children she hath bérne ; 
And there is néne that hdldeth her hand 
of all the children she hath reared. 


19. Two things are théy which shall befall thee; 
whé shall bemoan thee ? 
Desolation, and destruction, and the famine, and 
the sword ; 
who shall comfort thee ? 
20. Thy sons have fainted; they li¢ at the top of 
all the streéts 
like an antelope in a nét; 
Full of the wrath of Yahwéh, 
the rebuke of thy God.’? 


Here the first members of the Azuzd@-verses in 
vu. 174,188 have two stresses only, while that of v. 1°? has 
four, and that of v.2° as many as five. Some scholars 
(Duhm, Cheyne, Marti, Box) would lighten this last 
line by omission of the words ‘at the top of all the 
streets’ as a gloss-citation from Lam. 2!°; but this is 
scarcely necessary. The rhythm—owing doubtless to 
the regularity of the two-stressed second members of 


1 Reading in v.? the 3rd pers. WEN2) 2 (with the ancient Ver- 
sions), in place of rst pers. 72028, which is strange after “). 
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the verses—rings true, and the variation in the length 
of the first members adds, if anything, to the emotional 
quality of the poetry. 


The Principles of Stress-accentuation in Hebrew 
Poetry. 


Before leaving the subject of Hebrew rhythm, it 
seems worth while to formulate the rules which have 
been applied in determining the rhythmical character 
of all passages which have come under consideration. 
Such formulation is desirable, not merely as a justifica- 
tion of the rhythmical schemes which have been set 
forth, but also as a self-discipline; for, while detection 
of the fact that the poetry of the Old Testament is 
rhythmical is (or should be) instinctive to the Hebrew 
scholar, the fact that this rhythm must be governed by 
more or less definite rules is not equally recognized ; 
and we thus sometimes find scholars forcing passages 
into a preconceived scheme of rhythm which will 
hardly bear the test of close examination. 

In speaking of ‘rules’, we mean instinctive, rather 
than cut-and-dried, rules; for it is clear that the prime 
test of rhythm is the natural appeal that it makes to 
the ear. Coming, however, as we do, at the subject 
from the outside, and not as born Hebrew poets, it 
should be possible to discipline the instinct and aid the 
ear by formulating certain main rules of Hebrew 
rhythm as they may be gathered from passages in 
which the scheme appears to be well marked and the 
text preserved substantially in its original form. The 
following rules are based upon the examples which 
have been given in this chapter—a plan which has 
the advantage of dealing with a limited though suffi- 
ciently wide basis of material; and the endeavour 
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has been made to account, so far as may be, for all 
rhythmical phenomena which arise within this compass.? 


§ 1. Every word, with the exception of monosyllabic 
particles, normally receives one stress-accent. Thus 
Exod. 55° 

yminkai Yahwth | nédari bakko*h 
yminki Vahwth | tirds oye 

‘Thy right hand, O | is glorious in pdéwer ; 

Yahweh, 
Thy right hand, O | doth shatter the fod.’ 
Yahwéh, 


§ 2. The occurrence of two stress-accents in imme- 
diate connexion, without a caesura or break in sense 
between them involving a pause, would be uneuphoni- 
ous; thus the stress which a word accented on the 
ultimate would normally bear is annulled if the closely 
connected word following bears an accent on the first 
syllable. So 
Gen. 4%: nse Lémek, ‘wives of Lamech’ (not x‘sé 

Lémek). 
sai *: hoy goy hoté | ‘am kébed ‘awn 

‘Ah, sinful race, | folk laden with guilt!’ 
Here 4ay,‘ Ah!’ and ‘am, ‘ folk’, lose their stress owing 
to the stress immediately following. 


1 We have assumed the licence of correcting the position of the 
accent in the Massoretic Text in cases in which two tone-syllables 
would come together without a break in connexion, and the first is 
capable of retraction, according to existing rule, on to an open 
syllable preceding. Thus in Amos 5? the Massoretes offer the 
rhythmically intolerable 5-/0siph kum; but we may justly suppose 
that the accentuation really intended is 0-/0seph kum. In such cases, 
however, the Massoretic vocalization has been retained (e.g. we have 
written /os7ph; not toseph), because it would lie somewhat outside our 
province in the present connexion to theorize as to the vocal-changes 
which might be induced by such retraction. 
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Isa. 15: ‘al mé tukki ‘dd, ‘Why be smitten still ?’ 
Isa. 
mikkaph vrégel wad ros | en b6 mittim 
‘From fodt-sole to head | not in-it (is) soundness.’ 

Isa. 1%: minhat saw, ‘vain gift’ (lit. ‘gift of vanity’). 
Ps. 42: d’né 75, ‘Sons of mén’; v.°: s2bhu zibhe sédek, 
‘Offer righteous sacrifices’ (lit. ‘sacrifices of righteous- 
ness’). 

4 3. There seems, however, to be no objection to 
the immediate sequence of one stress-accent by another 
if a marked pause intervenes. 

Such a pause may be formed by a caesura which 
halves a four-stress stichos. 

Tsai 32": 
wussiph latkém | ’oseph hehasil 
kmassik gebime | Sokek b0 
i.e. literally rendered, 
‘And shall be gathered | gathering of the Iécust, 
your spoil, 
Like leaping of grass- | leaping theredn.’ 
hdppers, 
Ps. 46%: “lohim b'kirbah | bal timmot 
‘Géd is in her midst; | ne’ér shall she be mdéved.’ 
Ps. 46" : himu goyim | matu mamlakot 
natin b*kolb | tamug ’ares 
‘Nations roar, | kingdoms shake ; 
He utters His voice, | earth dissdlves.’ 

In three-stress rhythm, where there is no clearly 
marked caesura, two stress-accents may occur together 
where there is a disjunctive accent, marking a slight 
pause, between them. 

Ps; 24ne wyabo métlek hakkabod 
‘That may énter, the King of gldry.’ 
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Ps2as hi mélek hakkabod 
‘Hé (is) the King of glory’. 

§ 4. The stress-accent of a word accented on the first 
syllable does not annul the accent of a closely connected 
word preceding which normally would be accented on 
the ultimate, if the penultimate syllable of this preced- 
ing word contains a long vowel in an open syllable, or 
a short vowel in a half-open syllable (as distinct from 
a short vowel in a closed syllable). In such a case, 
the stress-accent is thrown back on the penultimate 
syllable. 
Isat kullo ’oheb schad 

‘Everyéne léveth a bribe’. 

Normal accent ’a#é5. Since kud/o bears a distinctive 
accent, i.e. since there is a felt break between it and 
‘oheb in contrast to the close connexion in which ’oh@ 
stands to sdhad, there is no objection to the accent of 
oheb following immediately upon that of £ul/d. 
Isa. 334: &massak gebim | sokek 60 

‘Like leaping of grass- | ledping theredn’. 


hoppers, 
Normal accent sakes. 
Tsagtce ki kabbéged yok'lem ‘as 


‘For like a garment, shall edt them the méth’. 
Normal accent yak*lém. 
Amos 5?: lo-tosiph kim 
‘No more shall she rise’. 
Normal accent Zdszph. 
Micah 67: br thbot nahle samen 
‘With myriads of rivers of oil’. 
The normal accent of zah/é is retracted before samen, 
and this in turn causes the retraction of the normal 
accent of 6°726°dét. 
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Psy 3%: lo ira nierthbot ‘am 
‘I will not fedr for myriads of fdlk’. 
Paria": ki hikkita et kol by'bay lthi 
‘For Thou hast smitten all my énemies upon the 
cheék-bone’. 
Normal accent ’dy*bdy. 
Pera*: meet d'ganim | w'tirisam rabba 
‘More than (in) the time | and their must abound’. 
when their cérn 
Normal accent w*tivosam. 


Ps2'5° 2 sanéta kol pole ’awen 

‘Thou hatest all workers of évil’. 
Normal accent p0°*/2. ° 
eScr5/ 4: wyismhu kol hose bak 


‘And let all Thy depéndants! rejoice’. 
Normal accent sé. : 
Pou27°: saray w* bybay lt 

‘Mine adversaries and my énemies, e’en mine’. 

Whether the stress-accent was ever thrown back 
upon a closed syllable is very questionable. In Gen. 4?+ 
we find in the Massoretic text pp-o2’—an accentuation 
which, by the use of Makképh and the marking of 
a countertone on the sharpened syllable of 52, gives 
the triple stressing of the line as follows: 

ki Sib'atdyim yikkam Kayin 
‘If séven times Cain be avénged’. 

A few similar cases are collected by G.-K., § 29, 
but they are extremely rare; and it seems clear that 
such a proceeding, if ever really practised, was at any 
rate highly irregular. It is not improbable that the 


1 Lit. ‘all they that take refuge in Thee’. The rendering given 
above is adopted for the sake of rhythm. 
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particle £2, ‘If’, was intended to take the first stress, 
and yukkam to lose its stress before Kayix: 
hi s1b'atdyim yukkam Kayin. 

§ 5 (2). A word which contains a long vowel two 
places before the stress-accent, i.e. with one full vowel 
intervening (or, it may be, one half-vowel and one full 
vowel), takes a countertone on this long vowel (marked 


with JZethegh by the Massoretes), which normally counts 
as an additional stress-accent. 


Gen. 4”: “habburatz, ‘for my bruise’ (rendered ‘ for 

the sake of my bruise’ on p. 31, to reproduce the two 

stress-accents). 

Isa, #143 hodsekém timo *dekém 
‘ Your-new-moons and-your-stated-feasts ’. 


td 


Isa. 33°: “aph y*sw'aténd | be sara 
‘Yea, our salvation | in time of distréss’. 


Reproduction in English involves one stress on ‘yea’ 
and one on ‘salvation’, but in Hebrew ‘afk =‘ yea’ is 
unstressed and two stresses fall on y*s#aténi, ‘our 
salvation ’. 


Isa. 33°:  mérom'miutchka | naph'su goyim 
‘At-Thy-lifting-Thyself- | the-ndtions were-scattered’. 
up 


Isa. 33%: daad“a Krobim | g*burati 
‘And-acknéwledge, ye- | My-warlike-might’. 
nedr-ones, 
Tse. one umiggidduphotam al tehatta 
‘ And-by-their-scoffing-words be not dismayed’. 
(2) A short vowel in a half-open syllable two 


places before the stress-accent seems frequently to 
carry a second stress-accent. 
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Peano): mo es bbésa’ | ma*sakkot 
‘ That-scdérneth the-licre | of-dcts-of-fratid ’. 
Micah 6°: = k&*kadd’ménnu b“olot 


‘ Shall-I-¢o-to-meét-Him with-burnt-dfferings ?’ 
mam. 3°: bmaih*sakkim hosibant 
‘In-glodmy-places hath-He-stablished-me ’. 

N.B. This rule is not, however, of universal applica- 
tion. Cases can be collected in which a word containing 
a long vowel two places from the tone is clearly only 
intended to carry one stress-accent, the countertone 
being neglected. 
1sq..51° : w*sidkati [olam tihyé 

wesiati ’dor dorim 
‘ But-My-righteousness ldsteth for-dye, 
And-My-salvation to-dge upon-age’. 
Here the fact that w@sa‘atz, ‘and My salvation’, carries 
one stress only (not w2sa‘atz) is perhaps due to a sense 
of its correspondence with the parallel w‘s¢dkatz, ‘and 
My righteousness’. 
Zoam, 177: 
késet Yhondtan | lo nasog ’ahor 
whéreb Stal | lo tasub rekam 
‘The bow of Jonathan | turned not back, 

And the sword of Saul | returned not void’. 
Ps. 4°: &2’atti Vahwth | labétah tosibént 

‘For Thou, Yahwéh, | mak’st me dwéll sectrely’. 
In these two instances the neglect of the countertone 
in Y*honatan, tosibént may be due to the fact that both 
words are preceded by a Segholate noun in which the 
unaccented helping vowel was probably very slightly 
heard, if heard at all, the combinations being pro- 
nounced £és¢ Vonatdn, labéth tosibént. Thus the pre- 
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ceding accentual stress may well have annulled the 
stress of the countertone (cf. ) 6 a). 

Neglect of the stress of the countertone may 
frequently be seen in the short two-stress member 
of a Kina-verse. 

Lame 32 

ntibotay ‘twwa, ‘My paths hath He twisted’. 
v.14: ‘uginatam kol hayyom, ‘ Their séng all day long’. 
v.18: wtohaltti me Yahweh, ‘And my expectation from 

Yahweh’. 
2.°: vabba’*miinatéka, ‘Great is Thy faithfulness’. 
Fs. 2708 
“bakkér &hekalo, ‘and to inquire in His témple’. 

v.°: ‘al’ dybay s*bibotéy, ‘O’er my foés round about me’. 

(c) Whether a closed syllable two places from the 
tone ever carries a second stress-accent is questionable. 
The Massoretes do not, in such a case, mark a counter- 
tone by the use of AZ/ethegh. It is, at any rate, a signi- 
ficant fact that out of all the passages which have been 
taken in this chapter as illustrations of Hebrew rhythm, 
and from which the principles which govern the stress 
are drawn, the cases which come up for consideration 
are very few, and may be susceptible of another ex- 
planation. 
Amos 5?: nitl’sa ‘al ’admatah 

‘She is forsaken on her soil’. 
Pant hisbhidnit bamm*rorim 
‘He hath sated me with bitterness’. 

Both these passages are the first halves of a Kiua- 
verse, which normally contain three stresses, and in 
reading them it is natural to stress ‘alédmatah, bém- 
mrorim. It may be, however, that they are properly 
to be reckoned two-stress lines, the contrast with the 
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short two-stress member which follows being secured 
by the use of more lengthy words (cf. p. 35). An 
illustration of this is to be seen in Ps. 27° £2 yisp*nént 
&'sukko, ‘For He treasures me in His céver’—unless, 
as is possible, the conjunction £2 is intended to carry 
a stress. 
Sass 3": hiyé 2roam | labb°‘karim 
‘Be Thou their arm | morning by mérning’. 
If the four-stress rhythm which characterizes this 
chapter is here illustrated, /add‘kavim must bear two 
stresses. Elsewhere in the poem, however, we find 
occasional three-stress couplets, e.g. vu. 1 164 (cf. p. 27); 
and in v.'7 we seem to have a couplet of 4+ 3 stresses: 
mélek b°yophyo | teh’zéna ‘enéka 
tiréna “éres marhakkim 
‘The king in his beauty | thine éyes shall seé ; 
They shall béhold a far-stretching land’. 
Thus z.2> may be intended for a 3+ 4 stress couplet : 
h'yé zevoam lab’ karim 
'aph yswalénd | bet sara. 

ses 

‘cstah*wé el hckil kodstka | bytr atéka 

‘IT will bow déwn to | in awe of Theé’. 

Thy holy palace, 

Here it seems clear that dyzv'aiekd, as the second 
Kinad-member, must be intended to bear two stresses. 

If we go outside the special passages to which we 
have limited our examination, it is possible to cite 
evidence that in some forms of poetry a closed syllable 
two places from the tone carries a stress-accent. This 
is evident in the following passage from Ecclus, 381%-**, 
where the four-stress rhythm is very well marked. 
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16. Ont ‘al hammet hazth dima 
hitmaréer anhé kind 
kemtipato “soph §tr6 
wal tit'allém bigwe ato 

17. haméer Oki w*hahem misped 


wstt ’cblo 


yom usndyin 


kK'yosé b6 
ba*bir dima 


whtnnahem ba*bur dawon 
18. mtddawon yosé ’Gson 

ken ro" lebadb ytbné “stba 
20. “dl taséb "claw Leb ‘od 


pra zikro 
"Gl tizk’véha 


azkor ‘ahtt 
kt en lo tke 


21. 
mét-torl alha tare 
22. zkor hukko hi hu hukkéka 


lo ’etmol 


alka hayyom 


yisbot sikro 
‘tim sét naphso* 


23. ktsbot met 
hinnahem 


16. ‘Myson, for thededd let fall a tear, 
Afflict thysélf and lamént with a dirge. 
As becomes his state entdmb his corpse, 
And withdraw not when he breathes his last. 
thysélf 
17. Make bitter wail and make hot lamént, 
And his motrning as fits his desért— 
conduct 
A day or two on account of tears; 
Then console thysélf as concérning griéf. 


1 In v. * Heb. Text reads JED On) 32 WN, ‘Make bitter 
(show bitterness), my son, and fulfil lamentation’, but LXX aikpavov 
kravOpov kal Oépyavov Korerdv (i.e. 122 for ‘22 and BONA for ON) is 
clearly preferable, and has been adopted above with Smend. In 
v. 7" Text fi¥, ‘iniquity ’, is an error for 17; cf. LXX Advans evexa. 
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18, Out of grief comes férth mischiéf, 
So sadness of heart produces hurt. 
20. Turn not back the mind to him mére, 
His mémory dis- and rémember the énd. 
miss, 


21. Remémber him not, for he has no hdpe; 
Thou profitest and but véxest thyself. 
nought, 
22. Remémber his fate, for ‘tis thy fate tod; 
Yésterday for him, and for theé to-day. 
23. Whenréststhededd, let his mémory rést ; 
Consdle thysélf when his life departs.’ 
Here we observe hétmarér, k’'mtspato, wal tit‘allém 
(unless we should stress w®°é/ ¢2fallém), htnnahém 
(twice), méddawon. It is doubtful, however, whether 
we can argue from this relatively late specimen of 
gnomic poetry back to earlier Biblical usage. 


_§6 (a). The second stress-accent which would nor- 
mally fall on the countertone is annulled if the syllable 
which should receive it, being the first syllable of 
a word, is in immediate proximity to the stress-accent 
of the word preceding, without any rhythmical break 
intervening. 
Rea >)>.: holék sdakot | wdobér mesarim 
‘He that walketh justly | and speaketh uprightly’. 

Here the last word would have borne two stress- 
accents, mésavim, if it had not been immediately pre- 
ceded by the stress-accent in dodér. 
Micah 6°: ‘tkkiph lelohé marom 

(‘Wherewith shall I...) 

Bow down to the God of the height ?’ 


The counter-stress which /é/ohé might have borne is 
annulled by the stress on 2#dph preceding. 
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Lama: Omih*sakkine hosibani 
‘In glodmy places hath He stablished me’. 
Ps. 24h ? sa Grim rasckém 


‘Lift up, ye gates, your heads’. 
In these passages the preceding accent annuls the 
counter-stress on Lds¢bdni, rasekém. 

(6) The counter-stress which a half-open syllable 
two places before the stress-accent might bear, is 
similarly annulled if it would follow immediately after 
the stress-accent of a word preceding. 


Tsact74); hasira ro" ma‘allekém 
‘Remove the évil of your doings’. 
Isanyt: kirya ne*mana 
‘The city once-faithful’. 
saa ater memaw ne°manine 


‘His waters unfailing’. 


(c) A similar annulment of the retracted accent 
may take place, when retraction brings it into im- 
mediate connexion with a preceding stress-accent. 

LSas05 be sin’a eléiy yoda"? sédek 
‘am torate Ub libbam 

‘Hark to Me, ye that know righteousness, 

Folk in whose heart is My law’. 
The third word of the first line, ‘knowers of’, is 
normally accented on the ultimate—ydod“@. In the 
full phrase, ‘knowers of righteousness’, the fact that 
sédek ‘righteousness’ is accented on the first syllable 
would cause the accent of yoa“é to be thrown back on 
the 0 preceding—yda“é sédek, had not the word pre- 
ceding, ’2/déy ‘to Me’, been accented on the ultimate, 
thus annulling the stress-accent on the first syllable of 
yod“é, which therefore stands rhythmically without any 
stress. The second stress which ¢ora/z in the second 
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line might have borne on the 0 of the first syllable is 
annulled by the accent of ‘é preceding. 
pssts* : 10 él haphes résa‘ -atla 

‘No God willing évil art Tho’. 
The case of aphés is just like that of yod“@ in Isa. 517. 
An original 4a@phés would have had the accent thrown 
back upon the open penult to avoid proximity to the 
accent of vésa‘, but for the fact that this would have 
brought it into uneuphonic proximity to the accent of 
él. Thus the word must stand without rhythmical 
stress. 

Isa. 33!4: mt yagur lanai ‘Who of us shall dwéll ?’ 
(lit. ‘Whé shall-dwell fér-us?’). The accent of yagir, 
which would be thrown back before /@nzz, is annulled 
after mz. 


§ 7 (a). It seems that in some cases in which a com- 
pound term, which would normally take two stresses, 
is parallel to a simple single-stressed term, the sense 
of correspondence between the two was powerful 
enough to cause the former to be allotted one stress 
only, in order that both might form single ‘feet’ with 
corresponding weight, i.e. consuming an equal time in 
their utterance. 

Teas * : ‘axbu et Vahwéh 
nsa et k’dos-Visr@il 
‘They have forsdken Yahweéh, 
Despised Israel’s-Hédly-One’. 
Normally we should stress the second line 
nes “et Rdos Visr@il 
‘Despised the Hédly-One of Israel’, 
and it is open to take the view that this is here intended; 
but the fact that the line occurs in the midst of a 
passage consisting otherwise regularly of two-stressed 
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lines (cf. p. 28) favours the view which is here put 
forward. 

Precisely similar is the opening couplet of the pas- 
sage from Balaam’s oracles quoted on p. 18 as an 
illustration of Synonymous parallelism. The oracle 
falls into regular three-stress rhythm. 

Num. 237: min "4ram yanhéent Balak 

melek Mo as mehdr’re kédem 
‘From Aram doth Balak bring me, 
The-king-of-Modb from the mountains of the East’. 


Clearly melek Moab, as the equivalent of Balak, has 
precisely similar weight; and to accent mélek Moab 
‘The king of Moab’ would be to upset the balance. 
Another example seems to occur in Micah 6’: 
haettén Ukovt pist 
pri-bitni hattat naphs 
‘Shall I give my firstborn for my fault, 
Body's-fruit for the sin of my soul ?’ 
We should normally expect two stresses upon #77 
bitnt ‘the fruit of my bdédy’, but its conversion to 
a sinyle-stressed term is determined by its parallelism 
with d°or2 ‘my first-born’. 
(4) In the following passages—all of them the 
second members of Azzd-verses—we get, apparently, 
compound expressions taking a single stress. 


Lam, 32: nézed pné ‘elyon 
‘Before the-face-of-the-Most-High’. 
or ‘al séher bat ‘ammi 
‘For the breach of-the-daughter-of-my-people’. 
goes muittéhat “me Yahweh 


‘From under the-heavens-of-Yahweh ’. 
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It is noticeable, however, that in each case the preced- 
ing word is a Segholate noun, which may have been 
pronounced as a monosyllable; thus possibly the stress- 
ing should be negd grné, ‘al sebr bat, mittaht sme. 
| b'zot “nt bote*h 

‘For (all) this would I be tranquil’. 
In this second member of a AZzzd-verse the personal 
pronoun and participle clearly go together with a single 
stress-accent. 


§ 8. In the stressing or non-stressing of monosyllabic 
particles considerable freedom appears to have been 
exercised. The negative /¢ is normally unstressed, 
as in 
Deane?” 

lo corn w'lo hubbasa | w'lo rukk'ka bassimen 
‘They are not préssed, and 
not bandaged, | and not sdftened with ointment’. 

It may, however, receive a stress if rhythm de- 

mands it: 


Poys5°: 16 yityass’ba hol'lim | lnéged ‘enéka 
‘ Braggarts shall nét take their stand | in sight of Thine 
éyes’. 


Here, however, it is possible that a stress should fall 
on the preformative yzt- of the Hithpa‘el form (4 
yttyass°bu), as in two cases in the passage cited from 
Bees, 39'°°-** on p. 52. 
Similarly, the negative da/ is stressed in 

Ps. 46°: “lohim b’kirbah | bal timmot 

‘Gédd is in her midst; | she shall nét be méved’. 
The weighty negative ’z ‘there is not’ (lit. “nonentity 
of’) is normally stressed, as in 


Amos 52: ‘é m‘kimah, ‘There is néne to upraise her’. 
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But occasionally it may be unstressed : 
Ps.3°% rabbim om'rim lnaphsi 
en ys ala lo belohim 
‘There are many that sdy of my soul, 
There is no hélp for him in Géd’. 
The relative “sev may be stressed or unstressed. 


Isaeaat': Sima r°hokim | “*sér ‘asiti 
‘Hear, ye remote ones, | what I have done’. 
Ps. 3%: lo tra mérth bot ‘am 


"*ker sabib satu ‘aléy 
‘T will not fedr for myriads of folk, 

Which round about have sét themselves against me’. 
The conjunction £7 ‘if’, ‘for’, &c., though normally 
without stress (as in Exod. 15'; Isa. 177) 53 3eeees 
&c.), may occasionally receive a stress-accent. So 
probably in Gen. 4% 42 S2b'‘atdyim yukkam Kdyin (as 
stressed, ‘If sevenféld avenged Cain’); cf. p. 47, and 
possibly Ps. 27° (cf. p. 51) £2 yispnéni b°sukko. 

Prepositions are normally unstressed (except in suffix- 
forms), but there may be exceptions. Thus, it is 
probable that ‘zz ‘with’ receives a stress in Micah 6° ; 
whasnée* léket ‘tm ’*lohéka (as stressed, ‘And humbly 
walking with thy Gdd’). 

The juxtaposition of two particles enhances the 
probability that one of them will be stressed. So 
gam ki ‘yea, though’ in 


Danis gim ki 'evdék wasawwe" 
‘Yea, though I call and cry out’. 
Tsaet gim ki tarbi tphillé 


‘Yea, though ye multiply prayer’. 

It is not, however, necessary that one of two con- 
joined particles should receive a stress-accent. (Cf. | 
unstressed £2 ’27 ‘but’, in | 
Micah 68: 42 ’2m “sot mispat wth*bat hésed 

‘But dding of justice and loving of kindness’. 
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APPENDED NOTE. 


Rabbi Azariah di Rossi (a.p. 1514-88) of Ferrara, 

published in 1574 a work entitled MWeor ‘Enayim 
(‘Light of the Eyes’) in which he put forward a theory 
of Hebrew rhythm which is clearly on the right lines, 
anticipating as it does in main essentials the view 
which is commonly held at the present day, and which 
we have illustrated in the foregoing discussion. Accord- 
ing to Azariah, ‘there can be no doubt that the sacred 
songs possess measures and proportions (py) nN») ; 
these, however, are not dependent upon the number of 
syllables, whether full or half syllables, according to the 
system of versification which is now in use among us’, 
and which is based on the Arabic model; ‘but their 
proportions and measures are dy the number of Things 
and their Parts (pmpen psyn 7eap2), i.e. Subject and 
Predicate and their adjuncts (07x sannom sw swe) in 
each written phrase and proposition. Thus, a phrase 
may consist of two measures,! and with the second 
phrase which is attached to it these become four; or, 
again, it may contain three measures, and with the 
second phrase which corresponds they become six 
complete measures. Here is an example. YVmin‘ka 
"*donay (Exod. 15°) ‘‘ Thy-right-hand, O-Lord” is one 
phrase by itself consisting of two parts; we’darz bakko*h 
‘‘is-glorious in-strength” is its equivalent attached to 
it, and together they make four (a tetrameter). So, 
-again, y°min‘ka ““donay ‘‘ Thy-right-hand, O-Lord”, 
repeated, gives two more; ér‘as 'oyéb “ doth-shatter 
the-foe”, a further two, making four. And in like 
manner— 


* ni), ‘measures’, clearly has the force of ‘ rhythmical stresses ’. 
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‘amir oyéeb 'erdoph ’ assig 
*hallék salal timldémd naphsi 
arik harbi torixemd yadi 
nasiphta brah ka kissamo yam 
“ The-énemy said, I-will-pursué, I-will-over- 
take ; 
I-will-divide the-spoil, my-lust shall-be-sated-on- 
them ; 
I-will-draw my-sword, my-hand _ shall-destréy- 
them. 
Thou-didst-blow with-Thy-  the-sed cévered-them ”. 
wind, . 


The song Ha’zini, “Give ear” (Deut. 32), however, 
consists of three+three measures, which make six 
(hexameters). Thus— 


heé*zini hassamdyim wh*- wtismd hares imrephi 


dabbéra 
ya"*riph kammatar likhi tizeél kattal ’tmrate 
“ Give-edr, O-heavens, and- and-let-hedr the-eadrth 
I-will-speak ; my-mouth’s-words : 
Let-drdp, like-the-rain, my-  let-distill, like-the - déw, 
advice ; my-discourse.’’’ 


Proceeding to remark that one poem may exhibit 
two different forms of rhythm, e.g. 2+2 combined 
with 3+ 3 measure, Azariah illustrates this from 
Exod. 15, the Song of the Well (Num. 2117), and the 
Prayer of Habakkuk (Hab. 3). After showing that 
the main part of this last poem is in 3 + 3 measure, 
he goes on to deal with v.1" as exhibiting, on his view, 
2+2 measure. ‘But the verse 42 tena lo tiphrah, 
“Though the fig-tree shall not blossom”, observes 
another method, Subject and Predicate—éz-/°éna Sub- 
ject ; /0-t¢ephrah Predicate; and so with the whole verse, 
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which embraces twelve terms resolving themselves into 
Six separate statements.' For you should not reckon 
either the syllables or the words; dat only the Things 
(ayn p7). And for this reason a small word is very 
often attached to the word that is next to it.’ * 

A fuller account of Azariah’s argument may be 
found in Lowth, of. czz., pp. xli ff. It will be seen, from 
so much as we have quoted, that his theory fits in, 
in the main, with the rhythmical rules which we have 
attempted to frame ; though he had not arrived at the 
conception of a single word bearing two rhythmical 
stresses, which we have formulated under § 5. ‘Iam 
aware’, he says, ‘that there are many verses which 
I cannot accommodate to the rules which I have given ; 

1 ppp oN newd ey sews oat 3”) 5595 xinw proan 55 ton. 
Lowth, in his excellent reproduction of Azariah’s argument in the 
Introduction to his Book of Lsarah, pp. xli ff., misunderstands this 
statement when he renders it (p. xlv), ‘So in a verse containing twelve 
terms, those terms may be reduced to six measures’. The reference 
is not to any hypothetical verse which might contain such a number, 


but to Hab. 3", about which the writer is talking. The twelve 
expressions or terms making six distinct statements are as follows : 


hi-i?éna 1o-tiphrah we én-y*bil bage*phanim 

hihhes ma‘'sé-zaytt us¢démoat lo-‘asa-ohel 

gazdr mimmtkla-son w° én-bakar bar’phatim 
‘ Though-the-fig-tree shall-not-bléssom, _ neither-fruft be-in-the-vines, 
Shall-have-fafled the-olive’s-préduce, and-the-fiélds not-yielded-food, 
He-shall-have-cut-off flock-from-féld, and-no-hérd be-in-the-stalls.’” 


Here we have, in each separate statement, the two parts (Subject and 
Predicate) to which Azariah is referring, except in gazar mimmikla 
son, where the indefinite Subject is included in the verb, and the 
proposition seems to consist of three parts. Apart from this difficulty, 
Azariah’s conclusion can be defended; though a case could also be 
made out for regarding the verse as consisting of 3 +3 stress rhythm. 

2 mbys wed npn 3, rendered ‘is attached to the word that is next 
to it’, seems properly to mean ‘loses its stress to that which is next 
tOmty. 
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and perhaps the unexplained may be more numerous 
than the explicable. Yet by aid of this discussion 
scholars may receive new light, and be able to discover 
that which has escaped me.’ The reason why we 
have quoted this far-sighted Rabbi is for the emphasis 
which he lays on Things and their Parts, as deter- 
mining rhythm (cf. the passages italicized above), i.e. 
upon the sense-connexion as affecting the rhythmical 
balance. While accepting the rhythmical rules which 
we have formulated, we may hold that there probably 
exist cases in which sense-connexion and balance over- 
ride other rules; and this in fact is a conclusion after 
which we were feeling in § 7 when we explained £‘dos 
Yisr@él as bearing a single stress-accent on account 
of its balance with Vahwéh, and melek Moab in the 
same way as balancing La/a@k in the parallel stichos, 
These considerations may help us in regard to passages 
which cannot otherwise be reduced to rule. 


II 


mire USE OF PARALLELISM BY OUR 
LORD 


Synonymous Parallelism. 


Tue use of Synonymous Parallelism by our Lord is 
confined, for the most part, to single couplets, or (as 
most often in O.T.) to couplets combined with 
Synthetic or Antithetic couplets. The most striking 
example of the continuous use of this form of 
parallelism comes from M, the reply to the petition of 
the two sons of Zebedee, where we have four Synony- 
mous couplets combined with one (the third) Antithetic 
and one (the sixth) Synthetic. 


Mag 10° .—" Matt. 2027 
‘Ye know not what ye ask. 
Can ye drink of the cup which I drink? 
Or be baptized with the baptism wherewith I am 
baptized ? 


The cup which I drink shall ye drink, 

And with the baptism wherewith I am _ baptized 
shall ye be baptized. 

But to sit on My right hand and on My left is not 
Mine to give, 

But for those for whom it is prepared of My Father. 


\ 
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Ye know that 
The princes of the nations exercise lordship over 
them, 
And the magnates exercise authority over them.' 
But it shall not be so among you; but 
He that would be great among you, let him be your 
minister, 
And he that would be first among you, let him be 
your slave.? 


Like as the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, 
And to give His life a ransom for many.’ 


Instances of synonymous distichs or tristichs occur- 
ring singly or in groups of two or three are frequent. 
We have the following from M: 


Mark 3* = Luke 6°. 
‘Is it lawful on the sabbath to do good or to do harm ? 
To save a life or to kill ?’? 


Mark 3% 2° = Matt. 12% =\Lukegas 
‘Every kingdom divided against itself is desolated, 
And house against house falleth.’ 4 


Ch. Luke 227". 2 Ci. Luketza2ts 
$ Luke doAéoau in place of daoxretvar. Matt. 12’ ” omits this 
saying, and gives in place of it the comparison of the sheep fallen into 
a pit. 
* Luke’s text given above is most compact, and in the character 
of synonymous parallelism. Matt.’s second stichos runs: 
‘And every city or house divided against itself shall not stand’. 
In Mark we read: 
‘And if a kingdom be divided against itself, 
That kingdom cannot stand. 
And if a house be divided against itself, 
That house cannot stand.’ 
The meaning of the second stichos in Luke is open to question. 
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‘All sins shall be forgiven to the sons of men, 
And the blasphemies wherewith soever they shall 
blaspheme : 


But he that blasphemeth against the Holy Spirit 
hath never forgiveness, 
But is guilty of an eternal sin.’! 


Mark 22? = Luke 8’. 
‘There is nothing hid that shall not be made 
manifest, 
Nor secret that shall not come to light.’? 


Mark 4” = Luke 13”: 
‘How shall we liken the kingdom of God ? 
Or in what parable shall we set it forth?’ ? 


Mark 8% 18, 
‘Do ye not perceive, nor understand ? 
Have ye your heart hardened ? 


Vulg. ‘domus supra domum cadet’ takes the statement as an enlarge- 
ment of épyyotra: in stichos 1, and this is adopted by Plummer, who 
renders ‘house falleth on house’, with the alternative ‘house after 
house falleth’, The original Aramaic, which may be assumed to 
have been bp NNY“OY NMY5, is as ambiguous as the Greek; but the 
interpretation of the saying given by Matt. and Mark is the more 
probable. 

1 The parallel passage in Matt. 12°) casts the saying into 
antithetical couplets. No parallel in Luke. 

2? On Mark’s éav pi va... GAN iva as a mistranslation of the 
Aramaic d* relative (rightly rendered in Luke), cf. the writer’s Aramaic 
Origin of the Fourth Gospel, p. 76. This saying occurs again in Q 
in a different context in Matt. 10° = Luke 12”. 

* Luke: ~~ « Unto what is the kingdom of God like? 

And whereunto shall I liken it?’ 
Matt. 13°°% gives the parable of the mustard seed without this 


introduction. 
2797 it 
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Having eyes, see ye not? 
And having ears, hear ye not? 
And do ye not remember ?’? 
Mark 8% = Matt. 16% = Luke@® 
‘If any wisheth to come after Me, let him deny 
himself, 
And let him take up his cross, and follow Me. ? 
Mark 9” = Matt. 17 = Luke = 
‘O faithless generation! 
How long shall I be with you? 
How long shall I suffer you?’ 


Mark 1to'* = Matt. 194 = Lukeaa® 
‘Suffer the little children, 
And forbid them not to come unto Me.’ 
Mark 13° = Matt. 24° = Luke gr@ 
‘Nation shall rise against nation, 
And kingdom against kingdom.’ 
Mark 1377? = Matt 2477, 
‘The sun shall be darkened, 
And the moon shall not give her light, 


And the stars shall fall from heaven, 
And the powers of the heavens shall be shaken.’ ® 


1 This is reduced in Matt. 16° to the opening and closing words 
OUTW VoElTe, OVSE pYNLOVEvETE.. . 

* Luke adds xa’ jyépay after tov oravpoy adrov, and there are 
rhythmical reasons for considering this original. Cf. p. 142, foot-note. 

® Matt. and Luke add kat dueorpappévn after dmioros. Luke 
destroys the synonymous parallelism by substituting xad for the second 
éws more, SO that the two clauses read as one. 

* Following the order of Matt. Mark and Luke connect dere with 
épxeo Oar (€AGciv), but the parallelism is better if we take it absolutely 
in the sense ‘let them alone’, ‘do not interfere with them’. Cf, 
Luke 13°: ddes wiry kal todro 76 éros. 

° Luke 21%? offers a paraphrase which destroys parallelism and 
rhythm. 
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In Q, as is natural, Synonymous and other forms of 
parallelism are frequent. The following are examples 
of Synonymous parallelism : 


Luke 67° 2" = Matt. °5**, 
‘Love your enemies, 
Do good to your haters, 
Bless your cursers, 
Pray for your persecutors.’ 1 


Matt, 52°: 

‘He causeth His sun to rise upon evil and good, 

And raineth upon just and unjust.’ ? 
Wuikevi2?” 7 == Matts.62°; 

‘Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, 
Neither for your body, what ye shall put on: 
Is not the life more than meat? 

And the body than raiment?’ 


Widttn 72 see Ike 142%). 
‘Ask, and it shall be given you; 
Seek, and ye shall find; 
Knock, and it shall be opened to you. 


For every asker receiveth ; 
And the seeker findeth; 
And to the knocker it shall be opened.’ 


Matt. 1074 25 = Luke 6%. 
‘The disciple is not above his master, 
Nor the servant above his lord. 


1 Matt. has only the first and last stichoi, with dwwxovrwy in place of 
Luke’s érnpealovrwv. 

2 Luke 6%” seems to be the equivalent—‘ For He is kind toward 
the unthankful and evil’. 

$ Matt. adds ‘or what ye shall drink’ at the end of stichos 1. 
This destroys the balance of the couplet. 
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Enough for the disciple that he be as his master, 
And the servant as his lord,’? 
Matt, 14a'? =| Duke 167% 
‘The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
And the violent take it by force.’ # 


Matt. 122° = Luke 112%. 
‘He that is not with Me is against Me, 
And he that gathereth not with Me scattereth.’ 


Matts.2372 = Luke mite 
‘Ye build the sepulchres of the sipphees 
And adorn the tombs of the righteous.’ ® 


Matt, 24°! == ‘Wouke 23% 
‘The lord of that servant shall come in a day when he 
expecteth not, 
And in an hour when he knoweth not, 


And shall cut him asunder, 
And appoint him his portion with the hypocrites. 


There shall be weeping 
And gnashing of teeth.’ 4 


The following examples—though presumably from 
OQ—are found in Matt. only: 


Mattias, 
‘Give not that which is holy to the dogs, 
Neither cast ye your pearls before swine, 


1 Luke omits the parallel stichos in each couplet. 
? Luke reads: ‘The kingdom of heaven is preached, 
And every man entereth violently into it.’ 

This is inferior to Matt. 

8 Luke has: ‘ Ye build the tombs of the prophets, 

But your fathers killed them,’ 

Here the second stichos summarizes vz. *° * of Matt. 

* The last couplet is found in Matt. only in this connexion. Cf. 
Mattaot2anns ss 20 Mozs ons) le Kkesni an. 
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Lest they trample them under their feet, 
And turn again and rend you.’ 


Matt. 104. 
‘He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a 
prophet 
Shall receive a prophet’s reward, 
And he that receiveth a righteous man in the name 
of a righteous man 
Shall receive a righteous man’s reward.’ 


The following occur in Luke only : 


Luke 1248, 


‘To whomsoever much is given, 


Of him shall much be required ; 


And to whom they commit much, 
Of him will they ask the more.’ 


Dukest§?. 


‘This thy brother was dead and is alive, 
He was lost and is found.’ 


Rake tot **. 
‘Thine enemies shall cast a bank about thee, 


And shall compass thee and keep thee in on every 
side, 


And shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy 
children within thee, 

And shall not leave in thee one stone upon 
another,’ ? 


* Some would interpret édapwitciv oe ‘shall dash thee to the 
ground’ (so R.V.). Cf. Plummer’s note ad Joc., where the argument 
that A.V.’s rendering, ‘lay thee even with the ground’, makes the 
clause ‘ tautological’ with the following clause, has no weight against 
this interpretation, but rather the reverse. 
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Luke 24°, 


‘Why are ye troubled? 
And why do reasonings arise in your hearts ? 


See My hands and My feet that it is I Myself; 
Handle Me and see.’ 


The following instances of Synonymous parallelism 
are gathered from the Fourth Gospel : 
John 3". 
‘That which we know we speak, 
And that which we have seen we testify.’ 
John 4°. 
‘He that reapeth receiveth wages, 
And gathereth fruit unto life eternal.’ 


John 6°*. 
‘He that cometh to Me shall never hunger, 
And he that believeth on Me shall never thirst.’ 


John 6%. 
‘My flesh is meat indeed, 
And My blood is drink indeed.’ 
John 7; 
“Ye shall seek Me, and shall not find Me, 
And where I am ye cannot come.’ 
John 7°”. 
‘If any man thirst, let him come unto Me; 
And let him drink that believeth on Me.’! 


Johnii2?*. 
‘If any man serve Me, let him follow Me; 
And where I am, there shall My servant be.’ 


' On this passage cf. the present writer’s Aramaic Origin of the 
Fourth Gospel, p. 109 f. The connexion of 6 mioredwv eis éué with 
kal mwvérw preceding, and not with the following clause, was made by 
the most ancient western interpreters. 
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John 122% 
‘Now is the judgment of this world; 
Now shall the prince of this world be cast out.’ 


Johne13*: 
‘The servant is not greater than his lord, 
Nor is the messenger greater than him that sent 


him.’ 
John 14. 
‘Peace I leave with you, 
My peace I give unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, 
Neither let it be afraid.’ 
John 157%. 
‘The Comforter, Whom I will send you from the 
Father, 
The Spirit of truth, Who proceedeth from the 
Father.’ 
John 20". 


‘I ascend unto My Father and your Father, 
And unto My God and your God.’ 


John 2077, 
‘Reach hither thy finger, and behold My hands; 
And reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into My 
side.’ 


Antithetic Parallelism. 


Our Lord’s teaching, like the gnomic teaching of 
the O.T. authors of the Wisdom-literature, tended to 
express itself in sharply marked antitheses; and these 
antitheses are commonly expressed in balancing 
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couplets. The antithesis is very often produced by 
the use of opposites, e.g. : 


Mate. 17%. 


‘Every good tree bringeth forth good fruits, 
But the corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruits.’ 


John 3°. 
‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
And that which is born of the spirit is spirit.’ 


Occasionally, though somewhat rarely, it takes the 
form of contrast between positive and negative in 
identical terms. Thus: 


Matt. 6M 
‘If ye forgive men their trespasses, 
Your heavenly Father also shall forgive you; 
But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
Neither shall your Father forgive your trespasses.’ 


Johnv2**; 
‘He that believeth on Him is not condemned ; 
He that believeth not is already condemned.’ 


Very frequently these two forms are combined, and 
we have an antithesis by contrast between opposites 
as well as by that between positive and negative. 
Examples are: 

Matt. 151, 


‘Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth the man, 
But that which cometh out of the mouth, that defileth 
the man, 
John 8%. 
‘The slave abideth not in the house for ever; 
The son abideth for ever.’ 
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A very striking form of antithesis is one in which 
the contrast is obtained by simple inversion of terms 
in the parallel clauses. Of this nature are: 


Matt. 10°. 


‘He that findeth his life shall lose it; 
And he that loseth his life for My sake shall find it.’ 


Matt. 201°, 
‘So the last shall be first, 
And the first last.’ 


Matt. 23%, 
‘Whosoever exalteth himself shall be humbled; 
And whosoever humbleth himself shall be exalted.’ 


John 9° 
‘For judgment came I into this world, 
That they which see not may see, 
And that they which see may become blind.’ 


Similar in construction is: 


Mark 227, 
‘The sabbath was made for man, 
And not man for the sabbath.’ 


In order now to illustrate the widespread and 
significant character of this form of parallelism in our 
Lord’s teaching, we will take, as far as possible, all the 
most striking instances of antithesis throughout the 
four Gospels and group them according to their sources. 
We shall not cite the sayings in full, but merely set 
the antithetical elements in them the one against the 
other, in order clearly to bring out the form of 


construction. 
27e7 K 
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The following instances have been collected from M : 


Matt. 12° = Mark 3223 
Against the Son of man | forgiven 
Against the Holy Spirit | not forgiven? 


Mark: 4% = Matt.’13”, 


Having | increased 
Not having | diminished ? 
Mark 7%, | 
Forsaking | the commandment | of God 
Holding | the tradition | of men? 
Mark 7°. 
Annulling | the commandment | of God 
Keeping | the tradition | of yours? 
Mark:7) = Matt-rs*s 
Going into mouth | not defiling 


Coming out of mouth | defiling 


Mark 8° = Matt. 167 = Umkesges 
Saving his life | losing it 
Losing his life | saving it* 


1 The antithesis is given in the form in which it occurs in Matt. 
Mark gives two synonymously parallel couplets, which have already 
been cited on p. 65. 

2 The saying stands in different contexts in the two Gospels. 

§ Omitted in the parallel narrative of Matt. 15~”°. 

4 This runs in Matt. and Luke— 

‘Whosoever willeth to save his life, shall lose it ; 
But whosoever shall lose his life for My sake, shall find (save) it. 


> 


Mark adds, ‘and the gospel’s’ after ‘for My sake’, which clearly 
overweights the clause. As, then, it is improbable that both Matt. 
and Luke should have improved upon the form of Mark’s parallelism 
by excision of the words xat rod eiayyeA/ov, we must infer that they 
depended upon a source of information superior to Mark, i. e. probably 
Q; in other words, the passage is an indication that Mark knew and 
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Nark 10° = Matt. 19% 
God | joined together 
Man | put asunder 


Mark 1077 = Matt, 197% = Luke 187". 
Man | impossible 
God | possible? 


Mark 10°! = Matt. 19%° (201°), 
First | last 
Last | first 


Mark 13°) = Matt, 24% = Luke 21°, 
Heaven and earth | shall pass away 
My words | shall not pass away 


Mark 148 = Matt-26-. 
Spirit | zealous 


Flesh | weak 


used Q, and in this case has glossed it to the detriment of the 
parallelistic form of the antithesis, A similar statement, apparently 
from Q, is noted on p. 142. 

1 This example offers another instance in which Mark is clearly 
inferior to the other Synoptists. The typical form of antithesis (as 
witnessed by numerous other examples) is that given by Matt. : 

‘With man this is impossible, 

But with God all things are possible.’ 
This has been somewhat paraphrased by Luke : 

‘The things which are impossible with men 
Are possible with God’, 

a form in which the strict parallelism of the two antithetical state- 
ments is modified so as to produce a semgle statement—still, nothing 
is added. 

In Mark, however, we read: 

‘With men it is impossible, 
But not with God ; 
For all things are possible with God.’ 
Here the insertion of ‘ But not with God’, which is really redundant 
by the side of the following line, has the effect of marring the sharpness 
and balance of the antithesis. Clearly the addition is a gloss. 
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Mark 147 = Matt. 261! = John ae 
The poor | ye have always with you 
Me | ye have not always with you.! 


The following instances come from Q: 


Matt. 6% 2° = Luke 123% 
Treasures on earth | moth, rust, thieves 
Treasures in heaven | no moth, rust, thieves? 


Matt. 077? =) Luke ar* 

Single eye | light 

Evil eye | dark 

Matt, 71% 7* = Lukeia3** 
Broad gate | destruction | many enterers 
Narrow gate | life | few finders * 

Matt.7"7 (1 5* i= Luke oe 
Good tree | good fruit 
Bad tree | bad fruit 


Matt. 10° 33 = Luke 12%. 
Confessor | confessed 
Denier | denied* 


1 Again we find that the sharp and telling antithesis of Matt. and 


John, ‘The poor ye have always with you ; 

(But) Me ye have not always’, 
is destroyed in Mark by the insertion after the first stichos of the 
words, ‘And whenever ye will ye can do (them) good’. This must 
be thought to be a gloss adding a correct, but unnecessary, explanation 
of the implication of the first clause. 

? Luke has nothing corresponding to stichos 1, and therefore gives 
no antithesis. The injunction as given by him, however, comes in 
a context which falls into a form of rhythm for the use of which by 
our Lord there is strong evidence elsewhere. Cf. p. 87. 

5 Luke gives the injunction in a form which destroys the anti- 
thesis; but here again the passage and its context seem to be marked 
by a form of rhythm. Cf. p. 87. 

* Matt.: ‘I will confess... will deny’; Luke: ‘The Son of man 
shall confess ... he shall be denied.’ 
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Matt. 117° = Luke 10%. 
Exalted | to heaven 
Descending | to hades 
Matt, 117? = Luke 10". 
Concealed | wise 
Revealed | babes 
Matt. 12% = Luke 6*. 
Good man | good treasure | good things 
Bad man_ | bad treasure | bad things 
Matt. 10° (= Luke 17%). 
Finding his life | losing it 
Losing his life | finding it? 
NMatt..20° = Luke 14” (73%). 
Exalting himself | humbled 
Humbling himself | exalted. 
The following examples in Matthew—apparently 


from Q—have no parallel in Luke: 


Matt. 5”. 
Looses_ | least in kingdom 


Performs | great in kingdom 


MaterGe >". 
| your heavenly Father shall forgive 


If ye forgive 
you 
If ye forgive not | your heavenly Father shall not for- 
give you 
Natt. 77°; 
Outwardly | sheep 
Inwardly | wolves 
1 The Luke passage (which occurs in a different context) takes the 


Seeking to preserve his life | losing it 
Losing | preserving it alive. 


Cf. the similar statement from M noticed on p. 85. 


form: 
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Mattr16' 16% 
Bound on earth | bound in heaven 
Loosed on earth | loosed in heaven 
Matt t2gm: 
Many | called 
Few | chosen? 
Matt. 2327, 
Without | beautiful 
Within | full of corruption 
Matin o2—: 


Without | righteous 
Within | full of hypocrisy, &c. 


The following occur in Luke only: 
Luke 2s. 

Knowing his lord’s will | beaten with many stripes 
Not knowing | beaten with few stripes 
Luke 76" 

Faithful in a very little | faithful in much 
Dishonest in a very little | dishonest in much ” 
Luke 16*. 
Exalted | among men 
Abomination | before God 
Luke 16%. 
Dives | good things 


Lazarus | evil things 
Lazarus | comforted 
Dives | tormented 


1 At the end of the parable of the wedding-feast. The saying is not 
found after Luke’s version of this parable, 141°**. 
eC iq Matt. 25°) 
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Luke 17%. 
If he sin | rebuke him 
If he repent | forgive him? 
Luke 237°. 
Weep not | for Me 
Weep | for yourselves. 

Turning to the Fourth Gospel, we find that Anti- 
thetic parallelism is remarkably frequent, and that it 
takes the same form as in the Synoptists. The follow- 
ing are examples: 

John 3°. 
Flesh-born | flesh 
Spirit-born | spirit 
fohn 3%: 
Believing | not condemned 
Not believing | already condemned 
enn, 3°72", . 


Evil-doer | hates light | condemnation 
Truth-doer | comes to light | justification 
John 3°. 
He from above | above all 
He from the earth | of the earth 
John, 3°°. 


Believing | has life 
Disbelieving | shall not see life 
John 47**, 
Earthly water | thirst again 
Spiritual water | thirst no more 
ohn 4" 
Ye worship | that ye know not 
We worship | that we know 
ey Ch tbat, 587i, 
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John 5%. 
Good-doers | life 
Evil-doers | judgment 
John 5%. 
I | My Father’s name | rejection 
Another | his own name | reception 
John 67”. 
Labour not | for perishing bread 
(Labour) | for everlasting bread 
John 6%. 
| gave you not | the bread from heaven 
My Father | giveth you | the true bread from 
heaven 


Moses 


John 7° 
My time | not yet present 
Your time | always ready 
John 8%, 
Ye | from beneath | of this world 
I | from above | not of this world 
John 8*, 
Slave | not abiding 
Son | abiding 
John 9*. 
That those not seeing | may see 
That those seeing | may become blind 
John 9”. 
Blind | no sin 
Seeing | sin 
John 10? 
The thief | comes to slay, &c. 
I | come to give life 


wre 
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olny 71? 


Walking in the day | not stumbling | light 


Walking in the night | stumbling | no light 
Johnere*: 
The poor | ye have always with you 
Me | ye have not always? 
John 72% 
Seed not dying | sterile 
Seed dying | fertile 
John 12”. 


Loving life | losing it 
Hating life | keeping it? 


John 14”. 
The world | seeth Me no more 
Ye | see. Me 
John 15%. 
Not bearing fruit | removal 
Bearing fruit | tending 
John 151°. 


Slaves | ignorant 
Friends | informed 


John; 16°, 
In Me | peace 
In the world | tribulation. 


1 Cf, the occurrence of this saying in M, p. 76, with foot-note. 


* Cf. the similar sayings in M and Q, pp. 74, 141-2, with foot-note. 
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A special form of Antithetic parallelism is one which 
involves an argument a mznort ad matus. This form 
of argument is included among the seven rules of logic 
formulated by the great Rabbi Hillel, who flourished 
just before the Christian era. He called it £al wa- 
homer, i.e. ‘light and heavy’ = from the less to the 
greater. We find the following examples of this among 
our Lord’s sayings. From Q: 


Matt, 7°-*= Luke 67 
‘Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's 
eye, 
But regardest not the beam that is in thine own 
eye? 
Or how canst thou say to thy brother, 
“Let me cast out the mote that is in thine eye”, 
And, lo, the beam is in thine own eye. 
Hypocrite! 
Cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, 
And then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother’s eye!’! 
Matt. 0773's Lake: ar2* 
‘If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts to 
your children, 
How much more shall your heavenly Father give 
good things to them that ask Him ?’? 


? A similar saying is ascribed to Rabbi Tarphon (c. a.p. 100) in 
the Talmudic treatise “Arakhin:—‘If one says, ‘Take the mote 
(DD’P) out of thine eyes”, he replies, ‘Take the beam (Ap) out of 
thine eyes”.’ Cf. Buxtorf, Zex. s.v. oD‘p; Wiinsche, Weue Bertrage 
zur LErléuterung der Evangelien, p. 100. Parallel occurrences are 
given by Strack and Billerbeck, Das Evang. nach Matt., ad loc. 

2 In stichos 2, Luke, in place of ‘good things’ of Matt., has ‘the 
Holy Spirit’. This must be regarded as an interpretation of the 
meaning of dyad. 
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From Matt. alone (Q ?): 
NMatt.107>”. 


‘If they have called the master of the house Beelzebul, 
How much more those of his household ?’ 


From Luke alone: 
uke Tos: 

‘If then ye have not been trusty in the unrighteous 
mammon, 

Who will entrust to you the true? 

And if ye have not been trusty in that which is 
another’s, 

Who will give you that which is your own?’ 


Luke 2331. 


‘If they do these things in a green tree, 
What shall be done in the dry?’ 


From the Fourth Gospel : 
John 3”. 
‘If I told you of earthly things, and ye believed not, 
How shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly 
things ?’ 
John. 5? 1. 
‘If ye believe not his writings, 
How shall ye believe My words?’ 


We may now observe that, through this simple 
classification and tabulation of our Lord’s use of Anti- 
thetic parallelism throughout the Gospels, we seem to 
have reached results of remarkable interest and impor- 
tance. 

In the first place, we find that this form of parallelism 
characterizes our Lord’s teaching in all the Gospel- 
sources. We have it in M and Q frequently, in the 
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matter peculiar to Luke, and, most markedly of all, in 
the Fourth Gospel. This is conclusive evidence that 
our Lord did so frame His teaching; and it is obvious 
that a maxim cast in Antithetic parallelism would fix 
itself in men’s minds more readily and surely than if it 
were framed in any other form. No one could hear 
such a saying as 


‘He that findeth his life shall lose it; 
And he that loseth his life for My sake shall find it’, 


and subsequently forget precisely how the Speaker had 
expressed Himself. In this and in similar forms of 
antithesis we may surely believe that we possess our 
Lord’s zpsesstma verba more nearly than in any sentence 
otherwise expressed. 

Secondly, the phenomenon has an important bearing 
upon the authenticity of the discourses in the Fourth 
Gospel. The unlikeness of these discourses to the 
comparatively simple teaching recorded by the Synop- 
tists has been the subject of much comment, and has 
been used as an argument against their authenticity. 
To the present writer the difference of audience—in 
the Synoptists for the most part simple Galilaean 
peasants; in the Fourth Gospel usually Rabbinic dis- 
putants at Jerusalem—offers a sufficient explanation of 
the difference in form; yet we might, if the Johan- 
nine discourses are substantially genuine, expect to 
find some characteristic turn of expression making 
a bond of connexion between the simple teaching and 
the more abstruse. In this use of Antithetic parallelism 
we have it. Yet, frequent and characteristic as this 
form of speech is in the Johannine discourses, it is 
clearly no artificial zmzztatzon of the style of the Synoptic 


1 Cf. the writer’s Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, p. 143. 


we 
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teaching. The antitheses of John are no servile re 
production of those of the Synoptists. They are not 
dragged in to produce an appearance of resemblance 
to the Synoptic discourses, but are an integral part of 
the teaching in which they occur. 

Thirdly, as regards the Marcan source in relation to 
its parallels in the other Synoptists, we have gleaned 
a few clear indications that blind confidence in Mark, 
as necessarily preserving the most original form of — 
sayings that are supposed to be derived from him, is 
wrong. In three cases, viz. Mark 8% = Matt. 16° = 
Peo. Mark 1077 = Matt. 197 = Luke 1877; Mark 14° 
= Matt. 26"! = John 12° (pp. 74-6), we conclude, on the 
evidence of similarly formed antitheses, that Mark has 
glossed his original, and that this original is more 
nearly preserved in one or more of the parallel sources. 
Let us cite the three Marcan passages, italicizing the 
words which are not found in the other sources. 


Mark 8°. 


‘For whosoever would save his life shall lose it; 
And whosoever shall lose his life for My sake and 
the gospel’s shall save it.’! 


Mark 107", 
‘With men it is impossible, 
But not with God; 
for all things are possible with God.’ 


1 In Luke 17° the antithesis takes the form: 
‘Whosoever shall seek to gain his life shall lose it ; 
But whosoever shall lose (it) shall preserve it.’ 

This, though probably somewhat paraphrastic as compared with the 
other versions, may be correct in omitting ‘for My sake’ as well as 
‘and the gospel’s’, the original antithesis running : 

man amahhé naphsih mawbéd lih 

aman dmawbed naphsth mahhé lah. 
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‘For ye have the poor always with you, 
And whensoever ye will ye can do them good: 
But Me ye have not always.’ 


Removing the italicized words in each of these 
passages, we have the antitheses as they appear, in 
the first case in Matthew and Luke, in the second in 
Matthew, in the third in Matthew and John; aud we 
restore the sharp-pointed form of antithesis to which 
numerous other examples witness as characteristic of our 
Lord’s teaching, and which, in the cases in question, has 
been in some degree destroyed by the additional words 
found in Mark. It may readily be admitted that, if 
these three Marcan passages stood alone, without 
parallels in the other Gospels, we should not be justified 
in ruling out the italicized words as unoriginal merely 
in order to bring the antithesis into line with the form 
of other different antitheses, since it is obvious that 
our Lord was not necessarily tied down to one hard- 
and-fast form of antithetical expression. But, inasmuch 
as we do find parallels in the other Gospels in which 
the sayings are given in conformity with the normal 
type, it may be emphatically maintained that these 
parallels are vastly more likely to represent our Lord’s 
ipstsstma verba than are the Marcan forms; since the 
alternative explanation, viz. that the authors of the 
other Gospels, noticing a variation from the normal 
type in Mark, have deliberately omitted some of his 
words in order to conform with that type, can hardly 
be contemplated seriously. 

We conclude, then, that here is a piece of impor- 
tant evidence that in the sections of Matthew and 
Luke which are parallel with Mark, these former Synop- 


ve 
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tists were not always dependent upon Mark only, but 
had access to a source which was in some respects more 
original. And since the cases in point are records of 
teaching, and O seems to have formed mainly a corpus 
of our Lord’s teaching, we may assume that this source 
was Q. Probably, then, Mark also knew Q, and to 
some extent employed it and, in the passages in 
question, glossed its contents. 

Fourthly, if the question be raised whether Matthew or 
Luke has preserved the more original form of Q, it will be 
found by reference to the foot-notes given under the ex- 
amples of Antzthetic parallelism, Matt. 192° = Luke 187"; 
eee 79> Luke 12°; Matt. 7!" = Luke 134 (pp; 75, 
76), and under the head of Synonymous parallelism, 
Plates = Luke 6%"; Matt. 10%25= Luke 6%; Matt. 
Oe eke 16°; Matt, 237? = Luke 11%’ (pp. 67 ff.), to 
which we may add the examples from M, Mark 9! = 
ree f= Luke o**; Mark 132425 = Matt. 247° = Luke 
21726 (p. 66), that characteristic forms of parallelism 
standing in Matthew (and in the last two cases in Mark 
and Matthew) are so modified in Luke as to destroy 
their form. The substance of the saying is there, but 
not its characteristically Semitic form of presentation. 
It surely follows from this fact that to Luke with his 
Greek training the Synonymous and Antithetical forms 
of parallelism appeared in some cases at least to ex- 
hibit a redundancy which was somewhat unattractive 
(or which he assumed would be unattractive to the 
Gentile circles for whom he wrote), and that for 
stylistic reasons he deliberately altered their form, 
while retaining their substance. The alternative 


1 The objection of redundancy would naturally not be felt in the 
case of sayings cast in Synthetic parallelism, in which the sense is 
continuous, without repetition; and accordingly we are not, in the 
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theory would be that the Jewish editor of Matthew 
constructed parallelistic couplets out of single simple 
statements; but against this stands the fact that 
Matthews Synonymous and Antithetic couplets can 
be paralleled in form from Mark, John, and by no 
means infrequently from Luke, so that the probability 
that they preserve the original form in which they 
stood in Q is high. If this reasoning is sound, we 
must assign to Matthew the palm for having (at least 
in such cases as can be tested by this criterion) pre- 
served the sayings of Q ina more original form than 
Luke. It must be added that it does not follow that 
Matthew is superior in the order and setting of his 
materials; for naturally, while preserving the sayings 
intact, he may have rearranged them in accordance 
with the scheme which he had in view. 

One more point needs to be added under this head. 
In two of the passages above cited in which Luke's 
version obliterates the Antithetic parallelism of Matthew, 
viz. Matt. 61229 = Luke 12%°; Matt. 7191*=3buiemees 
we find that Luke’s version exhibits a form of rhythm 
agreeable to the rhythm of the context,! and that in 
both cases the context is different from that of Matthew. 
This suggests the possibility that in these examples 
both Matthew and Luke may be original and accurate, 
our Lord having given the same teaching on different 
occasions in different form and setting. 


case of Synthetic couplets, struck by marked alteration in Luke as 
compared with the other Synoptists; though even in these cases the 
test of rhythm suggests that Luke sometimes offers a less original 
order of words. Cf. Mark 2? = Matt. 9°17 = Luke 5°*~ (p, 140); 
Markyes?* = Matt. ro’ = Luke 21° (pp, 158 gange 

1 Ghup. 76. 


er 
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Synthetic Parallelism. 


In Synthetic or Constructive parallelism, as we 
noticed when speaking of the poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment, the second line of a couplet neither repeats nor 
contrasts with the sense of the first, but the sense 
flows on continuously, much as in prose. There is, 
however, a correspondence between line and line of 
the couplet which marks them as the parts of a whole. 
This appears both in semse, the second line completing 
or supplementing the first, and also in form, the two 
lines balancing one another, and being commonly 
marked by identity of rythm. Illustrations of this 
form of parallelism will be given when we deal with 
rhythm. At present it will suffice to quote a few 
examples. 


Matt.23°5°) 


‘They make broad their phylacteries, 
And enlarge their fringes. 


[And love the chief place at the feasts,| 
oe the chief seats in the synagogues, 


nd the salutations in the market-places, 
es to be called of men, Rabbi. 
But be not ye called Rabbi 
For one is your teacher, 
And all ye are brethren. 
And call no man your father on earth; 
For One is your Father, the heavenly. 


Neither be ye called masters; 
For One is your Master, even Christ.’ ! 


* Here it may be suspected that 6 otpavios, 6 Xpuords are explicative 
additions, 
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Luke 1249-5, 


‘T came to cast fire upon the earth; 
And what will I, if it be already kindled? 


But I have a baptism wherewith to be baptized, 
And how am I straitened till it be accomplished ! 


Think ye that I came to give peace on the earth? 
Nay, I tell you, but rather division.’ 


Here the last couplet is antithetic. 


John 8**, 


‘Ye are of your father, the devil, 
And the lusts of your father ye will do. 


He was a manslayer from the beginning, 
And stood not in the truth. 
[Because the truth is not in him.] 


When he speaketh lying, 
He speaketh of his own; 


For he is a liar, 
And the father of it.’! 


Step-Parallelism. 


We may give the name of Step-parallelism to a form 
of parallelism somewhat freely used by our Lord, in 
which a second line takes up a thought contained in 
the first line, and, repeating it, makes it as it were 
a step upwards for the development of a further 
thought, which is commonly the climax of the whole. 
Thus the parallelism is neither wholly Synonymous 
nor wholly Synthetic, but is partly Synonymous (or 
rather Identical) and partly Synthetic. This form of 


+ The square brackets mark the line as possibly an explicative 
addition. 
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parallelism, while occurring fairly often in the Synop- 
tists, is especially frequent in the Fourth Gospel; and 
the fact that there should exist this resemblance between 
John and the Synoptists in so subtle a form of con- 
nexion, which would hardly be likely to be copied by 
an imitator of the latter, may be regarded as an 
important point in favour of the authenticity of the 
Johannine discourses. In the examples which follow 
we have italicized the term or phrase common to the 
stichoi, placing a perpendicular line before the climatic 
conclusion. 
Marieoe = Matt. 18° = Luke 9%. 
‘ He that receiveth this child in My name, recezveth Me ; 
And he that receveth Me, | receiveth Him that sent 
Mes 


Besides this occurrence from M, we have the follow- 
ing similar sayings from Q and John: 


WViattrsrO:?. 
‘He that receiveth you, vececveth Me; 
And he that receiveth Me, | receiveth Him that ‘sent 
Me.’ 


Luke 10?%. 
‘He that heareth you, heareth Me; 
And he that rejecteth you, veecteth Me; 
And he that rejecteth Me, | rejecteth Him that sent 
Me.’ 


John 13 
‘He that receiveth whomsoever I shall send, recezveth 
Me; 
And he that receiveth Me, | receiveth Him that sent 
Me.’ 
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The following other examples come from Q: 


Matt. 6°. 
‘Pray to thy Father that seeth in secret; 
And thy Father that seeth | shall reward thee openly.’ 


zn secret 
Matt. 622 = Luke 114. 


‘The light of the body is the eye; 
Lf the eye | be single, &c.’ 
Matt. 6°*. 
‘Therefore be not anxious for the morrow; 
for the morrow | shall be anxious for itself.’ 
Matt. 12° = Luke 11% 
‘An evil and adulterous generation seeketh a segu; 
And a sign | shall not be given it save the sign of 
Jonah the prophet.’ 
Luke 12°. 
‘But I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear : 
Fear | Him who after He hath killed, &c.’? 
Somewhat different, as embodying an antithesis, but 
still framed on the same principle are : 
Matt..5*: 
‘Think not that 7 came to destroy the Law and the 
Prophets ; 
I came not to destroy, | but to fulfil’ 
Matt. 10%. 
‘Think not that 7 came to bring peace upon earth; 
I came not to bring peace, | but a sword,’ ® 
1 Cf. Matt. 16¢= Mark 8”, where Mark phrases somewhat 
differently. ? Matt. 108 omits the first line. 
> Luke 12*' gives as the second line : 
‘Nay, I tell you, but rather division.’ 


This seems to be another illustration of the way in which he removes 
Semitic redundancy. 
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Coming now to the Fourth Gospel, we have the 
following illustrations of this form of parallelism : 
John 6°. 

‘ Every one that the Father giveth Me shall come to Me; 
And him that cometh to Me | \ will in no wise cast out.’ 
John 8°. 

‘And ye shall know ‘he truth, 
And the truth | shall make you free.’ 
John 10%” 
‘Iam ¢he good shepherd; 
The good shepherd | giveth His life for the 


sheep.’ 
Johniir: 
‘He that believeth on Me, though he were dead, shall 
live ; 
And he that liveth and believeth on Me | shall never 
die.’ 
Johni2*: 


‘I go to prepare a place for you. 
And if I go and prepare a place for you, | 
I will come again and receive you unto Myself?’ 

John:.147". 

‘He that hath My commandments and keepeth them, 
he it ts that loveth Me; 

But he that loveth Me | shall be loved of My 

Father.’ 


Jobnet 52:24 
‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
That a man lay down his life for his /rzends. 
Ye are My frzends, | if ye do whatsoever I com- 
mand you.’ 
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John 16’. 
‘It is expedient for you that / go away; 
For if I go not away, |the Comforter will not 
come unto you. — 


John 16°. 
‘Ye shall be sorrowful; 
But your sorrow | shall become joy.’ 


John 16”. 
‘Your heart shall vezozce, 
And your joy | no one taketh from you.’ 


This form of development of a thought by recapitula- 
tion of it can also sometimes be traced where there is 
no parallelistic form, but where our Lord may be said 
to be speaking in prose. 


John.1G%74) 


‘But ye believe not because ye are not of Wy sheep. 
My sheep hear My voice, &c. 


John 18°, 
‘My kingdom ws not of this world. If My kingdom were 
of this world, then would My servants fight, &c.’ 


This form of recapitulation imparts a peculiar 
explicitness to the sayings so recorded. 

In passing from the Fourth Gospel, we can hardly 
fail to note the striking fact that, in so far as this 
observation of connexion in form between sayings 
recorded by the Synoptists and by John may be held 
to lend weight to the authentication of the latter, it 
serves to authenticate some of the most precious 
sayings contained in this Gospel. 

The form of parallelism which we have been exa- 
mining might be termed C/zmactic, had not this term 


al 
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been already appropriated for a divergent and some- 
what rare form of O.T. parallelism which is noted by 
Dr. Driver in his /utroduction to the Literature of the 
0.7.9, p. 363. - In our Gospel-illustrations the first line 
in a couplet is usually complete as regards sense, and 
might conceivably stand by itself without the develop- 
ment in thought involved in the second line. In the 
O.T. examples of parallelism which is termed Climactic 
the sense of the first line is zxcomplete, and is only 
made complete by the second line. Thus: 


Ps.200 
‘Give unto Yahweh, O ye sons of the mighty, 
Give unto Yahweh | glory and strength.’ 


Psi'92°! 
‘For behold, Thine enemies, Yahweh, 
For behold, Thine enemies | shall perish.’ 


iealso, Ps. 93°204%, 961", 1131, and the instances 
from the Song of Deborah collected by the present 
writer in his Commentary on Fudges, p. 170. One of 
Dr. Driver's instances is, however, like our Gospel- 
parallelism. Exod. 15". 


‘Till Thy people pass over, Yahweh, 
Till Thy people pass over | which Thou hast pur- 
chased.’ 
Cf. also vv. © 1! of the same triumph-song. 


A closer parallel is to be found in one of the ‘Songs 


of Ascents’: Poe. 


‘T will lift up my eyes unto the hills. 
From whence cometh my help? 

My help is from Yahweh, 

Maker of heaven and earth. 
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He will not suffer thy foot to be moved; 
Thy Keeper will not slumber. 


Behold, He wzll not slumber nor sleep, 
The Keeper of Israel. 


Yahweh is thy Keeper, 
Yahweh is thy shade upon thy right hand. 


By day the sun shall not smite thee, 
Neither the moon by night. 


Yahweh shall keep thee from all ill; 
He shall keep thy soul. 


Yahweh shall keep thy going out and thy coming in 
From henceforth and for ever.’ 


The most favoured theory as to the meaning of the 
term ‘Songs of Ascents’ is that the ‘ Ascents’ are the 
periodical goings-up to Jerusalem for the festivals, and 
that the expression is equivalent to ‘ Pilgrim-songs’. 
Another suggestion, however, is that the ‘ Ascents’ or 
‘Steps’ refer to the step-like structure which we have 
noted in Ps, 121, and which may be traced in a less 
degree in most (though not in all) of the other Psalms 
which bear this title. Whether this be so or not, the 
view may serve to suggest the title ‘Step-parallelism ’ 
aS appropriate to the phenomenon which we have 
noted in the sayings of our Lord. 


A further point of connexion between the Fourth 
Gospel and the Synoptists. 


Before leaving the subject of parallelism, we may 
notice a characteristic of sayings in the Fourth Gospel 
which seems to find its analogue in the Synoptists. 
It frequently happens in John that a parallel couplet, 
of whatever class, is followed by a single line, taking 


a 
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the form of explanation of the couplet, development 
of its thought, or deduction from it. This single line 
may be regarded as turning the parallel distich into 
a tristich; or,.as it is often of unequal length, as a 
prose-comment upon it. In the following examples 
the comment following the couplet is italicized : 


Johny. 
‘That which we know we speak, 
And that which we have seen we testify; 
Yet ye receive not our testimony. 


John 3). 
‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
So must the Son of man be lifted up; 
That every one that believeth on Him may have ever- 
lasting life.’ 
John 3. 
‘He that believeth on Him is not condemned ; 
He that believeth not is already condemned, 
Because he hath not believed on the name of the only- 
begotten Son of God.’ 


John 3%. 
‘And this is the judgment : 
Light is come into the world, 
And men loved darkness rather than light, 
Because their deeds were evil. 


John 3°. 
‘He whom God hath sent 
Speaketh the words of God; 
For not in measure giveth He the Spirit. 
The Father loveth the Son, 


And hath given all things into His hand. 
2797 N 
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He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life ; 
But he that disbelieveth the Son shall not see life, 
But the wrath of God abideth on him. 


John 4”. 
‘Ye worship ye know not what ; 
We know what we worship; 
For salvation is of the Fews. 


John 4°, 
‘He that reapeth receiveth wages, 
And gathereth fruit unto life eternal; 
That both the sower and the reaper may rejoice 
together.’ 
i Ke) ee mohen 
‘Verily, verily I say unto you, 
Not Moses gave you the bread from heaven, 
But My Father giveth you the true bread from 
heaven ; 
For the bread of God ts He that cometh down from 
heaven, and giveth life to the world,’ 


On first noticing this characteristic, the writer's 
impression was that, assuming the parallel couplet to 
be a genuine saying of our Lord, the comment following 
might be due to the author of the Gospel. Later, 
however, he detected precisely the same characteristic 
in some of the sayings recorded by the Synoptists. 
The following are examples: 


Mark 227, 
‘The sabbath was made for man, 


And not man for the sabbath ; 
So that the Son of man ts lord even of the sabbath, 


? Matt. 12°, Luke 6° give the deduction merely, unpreceded by the 
antithetic couplet. 


ad 
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Luke 11%, 


‘The light of the body is the eye; 
When thine eye is single, 
Thy whole body is light; 
But when it is evil, 
Thy body also is dark. 
Take heed therefore lest the light that is in thee be 
darkness.’ ' 
Matt. 624 = Luke 16%, 

‘No steward can serve two masters; 
For either he will hate the one and love the other, 
Or he will hold to the one and despise the other. 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon, 


Matt. 1233 = Luke 6%. 


‘Either make the tree good and its fruit good, 
Or make the tree bad and its fruit bad; 
For from the frurt ts the tree known.’ ? 


Luke.6*. 
‘The good man out of the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth good, 
And the evil man out of the evil bringeth forth evil ; 
For out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,’ * 


1 In Matt. 6” °° we read: 
‘If then the light that is in thee be darkness, 
How great is that darkness!’ 
This may be regarded as a couplet, which may be more original than 
the Lucan form. 
2 Luke runs somewhat differently from Matt. : 
‘A good tree bringeth not forth bad fruit, 
Nor again doth a bad tree bring forth good fruit ; 
for every tree 1s known by its own frutt.’ 
§ The comment is lacking in Matt. 12°. 


Ill 
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In speaking of our Lord’s use of rhythm, it is well 
to begin with a word of caution. The employment of 
rhythm in poetical composition naturally involves some 
amount of artifice, and, for zts perfection, usually 
demands from the poet thought and labour. We 
may regard the Psalms as poems upon which a good 
deal of labour was expended by their authors in working 
them into poetical form. The Prophets, on the other 
hand, we picture as uttering their oracles to a large 
extent without previous preparation; and it seems 
obvious that they must have done so when speaking 
on the spur of the moment under the sudden access 
of the Divine afflatus. Yet their most impassioned 
oracles, which (so far as we can judge) would be 
spoken most directly under sudden inspiration, are 
usually those which exhibit most clearly the character- 
istics of Hebrew poetry; and it is obvious that they 
must have possessed wonderful powers of poetical 
improvisation. We should naturally expect, however, 
to find the prophetic oracles less rhythmically perfect 
than are most of the Psalms; even though it be 
possible that, when a prophecy came to be committed 
to writing, the prophet may have aimed at making it 
more formally perfect as a poetical composition than 
it was when he first improvised it. If the telling 
phrase which leaped to his mind on the spur of the 


aad 
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moment would not fit into his rhythm, we cannot 
suppose that he would have rejected it on that 
account; nor in subsequent revision (if this took place) 
can we think: that he would have cared to improve 
it away in favour of some expression less telling but 
more rhythmically perfect. As a fact, we do find less 
rhythmical perfection in the prophetic oracles than, 
e.g., in the Psalms or in Job; yet this occasional 
rhythmical roughness does not, on the one hand, 
indicate that they are not to be taken as poetical 
compositions ; nor, on the other hand, on the assump- 
tion that they are poetry, does it justify us in emending 
them to produce a dead level of rhythmical uniformity, 
as is attempted by many modern Hebrew scholars. 
They ave poetry without a doubt, in form no less than || 
in thought, albeit that their rhythm may sometimes 
fail of perfection, and that they may exhibit quick 
alternation from one form of rhythm to another. It 
may be questioned, indeed, whether perfect rhythmical 
regularity was regarded by the Hebrews as a poetical 
merit. We rarely find it, even in the Psalms.? 

In maintaining that our Lord was accustomed with 
some frequency to cast His teaching into rhythmical 


1 These remarks must not be taken as implying that it is illegiti- 
mate toemend the text of Old Testament poems and prophetic oracles 
by the help of rhythmical considerations. It constantly happens that, 
in passages where the Hebrew text is rhythmically at fault, the sense 
of the passage is also obscure, or defies the rules of Hebrew grammar 
or usage; and in such cases the original can often be plausibly con- 
jectured so as to restore regularity of rhythm. Some amount of 
emendation has been made by the writer on rhythmical grounds in 
the renderings given in Chap. I as illustrations of different forms of 
Hebrew rhythm. The caveat is only lodged against the unwarrantable 
assumption that a Hebrew poem or oracle always must exhibit un- 
impeachable regularity throughout. 
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forms identical with those employed by the Hebrew 
poets and prophets of the Old Testament, we are met 
by two initial difficulties. In the first place, whereas 
in the Old Testament we have the Hebrew originals 
before us, in the Gospels we are dependent merely 
upon translations of the original utterances, and can 
therefore only substantiate our case by retranslation 
into the assumed Aramaic original. And secondly, 
while the forms of Hebrew rhythm can be substantiated 
by a multitude of examples, the work of various authors, 
which are mutually confirmatory, in dealing with our 
Lord’s sayings we suffer from a lack of similarly con- 
structed teaching in Aramaic, which might prove that 
Hebrew rhythmical methods were employed in the 
sister-language. 

These difficulties admitted, it may still be maintained 
that our thesis can be proved. We are dependent 
upon Greek translations of our Lord’s sayings; yet, 
as the preceding chapter has shown, this does not 
hinder us in the slightest degree from observing that 
our Lord used forms of Javallelism in all respects like 
those of the Old Testament, since parallelism, being 
inherent in the form and substance of the saying, is as 
apparent in translation as in the original language of 
the speaker. Now the fact can scarcely escape notice 
that there is a close relation between parallelism and 
rhythm. This is particularly noticeable in Synonymous 
parallelism, in which, in its most typical forms, stichos 
6 of a couplet repeats stichos a2 term for term in varying 
language. To take a few examples: 


PS,.197 
‘Day unto day | uttereth | speech, 
And night | unto night | sheweth | knowledge.’ 


~~ 
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PS04?: 
“He that planted | the ear, 
Or He that formed | the eye, 


shall He not hear? 
shall He not see?’ 


Num. 23%. 
‘How can I curse whom God hath not cursed ? 
And how can I denounce|whom Yahweh|hath not denounced ?’ 


In each of these couplets we have in the parallel 
stichoi an accurate correspondence between member 
and member which carries with it correspondence in 
rhythm. When, then, we observe among our Lord’s 
sayings instances of Synonymous parallelism which 
are precisely similar, i.e. in which the parallel lines 
exhibit term-for-term correspondence, the conclusion is 
inevitable that there must have existed an identity of 
rhythm in the parallel stichoi at least as apparent in 
the original Aramaic as it is in the English rendering 
of the Greek form of the sayings. Examples are: 


Daten. 


the holy thing | to the dogs, 
your pearls | before swine.’ 


‘Give not 
And cast not 


Matt. 23%. 
‘Ye build | the sepulchres | of the prophets, 
Andadorn| the tombs | of the righteous.’ 
John 3". 
‘That which we know we speak, 
And that ‘which | we have seen | we testify.’ 


John 6°, 
to Me | shall never hunger, 
on Me | shall never thirst.’ 


‘He that cometh 
And he that believeth 
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John 137%, 


is not greater | than his lord, 
is not greater | than him that sent him.’ 


‘The servant 
And the messenger 


John 2027, 


and behold | My hands; 
and put (it) | into My side.’ 


‘Stretch out hither 
And stretch out 


thy finger, 
thy hand, 


In the most typical form of Antithetic parallelism 
the case is similar, term answering to term in the 
contrasted statements of the parallel lines. 


Ps..20" (hep. ): 


‘They | are bowed down. 


and fallen, 
But we | are risen 


and stand upright.’ 


Proviso’: 
‘The memory 
But the name 


is blessed, 
shall rot.’ 


of the righteous 
of the wicked 


Prove 12° 
‘The plans 
The designs 


of the righteous 
of the wicked 


are justice, 
are deceit.’ 


Of precisely similar construction are many of the 
antithetical sayings of our Lord. The following may 
be cited as examples : 

Natta71% 
bringeth forth 
bringeth forth 


‘Every good tree 
But the corrupt tree 


good fruits, 
evil fruits.’ 


Matt, 2372. 
‘Whoso exalteth himself | shall be abased, 
But he that humbleth | himself | shall be exalted.’ 
Mark 7°. 


of God, 


‘ Forsaking | the commandment 
of men.’ 


Ye hold the tradition 


a 
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Luke 16?°, 
He that is faithful in little, | is faithful | in much; 
And he that is dishonest | in little, | is dishonest | in much.’ 


John-3°. 
of the flesh | is flesh, 
of the spirit | is spirit.’ 


‘That which is born 
And that which is born 


Such term-for-term correspondence in Synonymous 
parallelism is by no means, however, uniformly charac- 
teristic of this form of parallelism. It frequently 
happens, as mentioned in the opening chapter (p. 17), 
that some one member of the first stichos (especially 
a verb) may extend its influence into the second 
stichos, which thus possesses no synonym to form an 
equivalent rhythmical balance. In such a case it is 
commonly found that the equivalent in stichos 6 of 
one of the other terms in stichos a@ is a compound one, 
offering two stress-accents, and thus redressing the 
rhythmical balance. Examples are: 


Psi au". 


from Yahweh 
from the God | of his salvation, 


He shall receive | a blessing 


And righteousness 


Here, if we denote the terms of the first stichos by 
a, 0, c, those of the second will be denoted by 4, ¢*. 


Rsai5). 
‘ Yahweh, | who shall sojourn | in Thy tent? 


on Thy holy | hill?’ 


Who shall rest 
Here again the notation is a, 6, ¢; 6,c*. 


Amos 5”. 


‘And let roll down | like water 
And righteousness 


Notation, a, 0, ¢; c, 62. 


(2797 (0) 


justice, 
like a stream | unfailing.’ 
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This rhythmical equivalence by compensation may 
be illustrated from our Lord’s sayings. 


Matt. 82°, 


holes, 
nests.’ 


‘The foxes 
The birds | of the heavens 


Notation, @,.01¢3 @2¢ 
Nagkir3**, 


shall fall | from heaven, 
shall be shaken.’ 


possess 


‘The stars 
And the powers | in the heavens 


Notation, 2,67; @7, 8. 

John 67°. 
not because ye saw | signs, 
But because ye ate | of the loaves 
for the food which perisheth, 
But for the food | which abideth | unto life eternal.’ 


Notation ,{@; O6240; GG Ole On Ce 


“Ve seek Me, 


and were satisfied. © 


Labour not 


John 4°. 
‘He that reapeth | receiveth wages, 
And gathereth | fruit unto life eternal.’ 


Notation te: o)c% 6, cas 


* It may be objected to the citation of these two passages from John 
to illustrate the point at issue, that the phrase ‘unto life eternal’, in 
Aramaic presumably /’Zayyin dil‘alam, ought, according to the rules 
laid down for Hebrew rhythm on pp. 43 ff., to bear two rhythmical 
stresses and not one only. In answer, the writer can only record his 
instinct that it should, in the passages in question, represent one stress 
merely (cf. the somewhat analogous cases cited under § 7 of the rules, 
p. 55). Thus regarded, it is not more forced than the one-stress 
‘Withouten any pénaunce’ in the passage from Pzers Plowman 
cited on p. 28. It is possible, however, that the original of both 
passages may have read ‘unto life’ simply (cf. ch. 3°”, 5%?» %% 4, 
6% 3, ro”, Mark 9%, Matt. 7“, 19%), or that in JonmoG- the 
phrase may have been ‘for ever’ (lit. ‘to eternity’, expanded into ‘ to 
life which is to eternity ’). 


* 
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We may now observe the occasional occurrence in 
our Lord’s discourses of guatrazns in which there exist 
Synonymous or Antithetic parallelism, not between 
successive lines, but between alternate lines, stichos a 
being thus parallel to stichos ¢, and stichos 6 to stichos @. 


Synonymous quatrain : 
Lukesr2"*. 


‘To whomsoever | is given | much, 

Of him | much | shall be required ; 
And to whom | they commit | much, 

The more | shall they ask | of him.’ 


Antithetic quatrains : 
Matto), 


‘If ye forgive | to men | their trespasses, 
Your Father | in heaven | shall forgive you; 
But if ye forgive not | to men ___| their trespasses, 
Neither shall your Father | forgive | your trespasses.’ 


» John Oeuuee 
‘Every doer | of ill | hateth | the light, 


And cometh not | to the light | lest his works | be condemned ; 
But the worker | of the truth | cometh to | the light 
That his deeds | may be manifest | as wrought | in God. 
oun 11°: 
‘If one walk | in the day | he stumbleth not, 


For the light —_| of this world | he seeth ; 
But if one walk | in the night | he stumbleth, 
For the light | is not | in him, 
Examples of similarly constructed quatrains in 
Hebrew poetry are the following: 


Ps. Bole 14° 
‘From heaven | looketh | Yahweh, 
He beholdeth | all the children | of men. 
From the place | of His seat | He gazeth - 


Upon all | the inhabitants | of the earth.’ 
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411,12 
Estoy!) 


‘As the heavens | are high | o'er the earth, 
His kindness | is great | o'er His fearers; 
As the east | is remote | from the west, 
He hath removed | from us | our transgressions.’ 
PS 1275 
‘If Yahweh | _ build not | the house, 
In vain | do labour | its builders ; 
If Yahweh | watch not | the city, 
‘In vain | doth wake | the watchman.’ 


Now while in these sayings of Christ there clearly 
exists Synonymous or Antithetic parallelism between 
stichoi a and ¢ and between stichoi 6 and d, which carries 
with it an identity of rhythmical balance, it is no less 
evident that there also exists a similar relation of rhyth- 
mical balance between stichoi a and é and between stichoi 
c and d; although, since the sense runs on from a to 6 
and from ¢ to d and is not repeated either synonymously 
or antithetically, the parallelism is of the kind which 
in Hebrew poetry we class as Syzthetic. The whole 
quatrains in fact are characterized by identity of 
rhythm in every line, this rhythm taking the form of 
three beats to the line in three of the examples, and 
four beats to the line in the remaining one. The 
proved existence of rhythmical Synthetic parallelism 
in these examples may be held to substantiate the - 
reasonableness of the claim that this form of rhythmical 
parallelism is also to be traced in other examples in 
which it does not alternate in the same regular manner 
with Synonymous or Antithetic parallelism, but in 
which the whole passage appears to be more or less 
continuously of a Synthetic character, as happens with 
considerable frequency in Hebrew poetry. The proof 
that this is so must depend upon study of the illustra- 
tions which we shall presently proceed to cite. 


~~ 
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Passing to our second difficulty—the lack of literature 
in Aramaic of our Lord’s time or somewhat earlier 
which might substantiate the hypothesis that this 
language employed the rhythmical methods of Hebrew 
poetry—we observe that, sparse indeed as are the 
survivals of such literature, we are not altogether with- 
out the desired proof. The Aramaic section of the 
Book of Daniel (chs. 2*?—728) contains a considerable 
amount of matter which is cast in poetical form, ex- 
hibiting both parallelism and rhythm precisely of the 
same character as that which is found in Hebrew 
poetry. We may note the following examples: 


Dan. 4 (Aram 3°), 
'atohi k’ima rabr‘bin 
wtimhohi kma takkiphin 
malkutch malkut ‘alam 
w*soltanéh ‘im dar w'dar 
‘His signs how exceéding great! 
And His wonders how exceéding mighty! 
His kingdom is a kingdom of etérnity, 
And His dominion from generation to generation.’ 


Danaea? (Aram. °). 
vba “ilana ut *kiph 
wramch yimlé lismayya 
wah*zotch l’siph kol ara 
‘ophyeh sappir w*inbéh saggi 
amazon Ukolla beh 
Lhotoht tatlel hewdt bara 
ubanphohi yduran sippré “mayya 
uminneh yitt°zin kol bisra 
‘The treé grew great and waxed stréng, 
And its height attained to the heavens, 
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And its sight to the énd of the whole earth. 

Its leaves were fair and its fruit was much, 

And fodd for all was in it; 

Under it shéltered the bedsts of the fidld, 

And in its branches dwélt the birds of the heavens, 
And frém it all flésh was féd.’ 


Dan. 474 (Aram. ") 

goddi ilana w*kasstsi ‘anpohi 

‘attéra ‘ophych abaddéra ’inbéh 

Lund hewta min thotihi 

wsipprayya min ‘anpohi 
‘Héw down the treé and ldp off its branches; 
Shake off its le4ves and scatter its fruit; 
Let the beasts get away from under it, 
And dlso the birds from its branches.’ 


Dan, 417.(Aram.), 
bigzérat ‘rin pitgama 
amemir kaddisin § elta 
‘By the decreé of the watchers is the séntence, 
And (by) the word of the hdly ones is the matter. 


’ 


Dany 47 ram); 

lihén malka 

milkt yespir “lak 

wahttaak bsidka prik, 

wawayalak bUmihin “naytn 

hin teh’wé 'arka lislew*tak 
‘Wherefore, O king, 
Be my counsel accéptable unto thee, 
And thy sins by righteousness break Off, 
And thine iniquities by pitying the poor; 
It may bé a léngthening to thy tranquillity. 


wer 
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The greater part of this chapter appears to be con- 
structed in a more or less regular rhythmical form. 


Dan.'52". 
al ybahlik rayonak 
wstwak al yistannd 
‘Lét not thy thoughts trouble thee 
And lét not thy countenance be changed. 


Dan: 


matlnatak lak lehewyan 
an bozbyatak l éh’ran hab 
Oram ktaba 'ekré Umalka 
aphisra ’ hod innth 
‘Let thy gifts belong to thyself, 
And thy rewards to another give; 
Yet the writing will I redd to the king, 
And the meaning to him will make knéwn.’ 


Dans 2”?4, 
ukdt vim lib°beh 
wruhch tikphat lah*zada 
honhdt min korsé matkiteh 
wikara hediw minnéh 
amin bné nasa trid 
wihbbeh ‘im hew' ta sawwiw 
wim “radayya mdoreh 
‘Gsba Rtorin y'ta“miuneh 
umittal “mayya [ gisméh| yistabba 
‘ad at da 
de sallit [*laha| il@a b’malkud nasi 
ulmin di yisbé ay hitkene “lth * 
1 For omission of gz‘méh, cf. 4 ™ (it is found in 4°), For 
omission of "aha, cf, 41) %, 
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‘But whén his heart was exalted, 

And his spirit grew strong to act proudly, 

He was depdsed from the throne of his kingdom, 

And the glory was taken frém him. 

And from the séns of mén was he chased, 

And his heart with the beasts was lévelled, 

And with the wild dsses was his dwélling ; 

With grass like oxen was he féd, 

And with the déw of heaven [his bédy] was wétted ; 

Until he knew 

That the Most High [God] is ruler in the kingdom of 
mankind, 

And whomsoéver He will He appointeth over it.’ 


When investigating the formally poetical character 
of our Lord’s sayings, we must not—any more than in 
the oracles of the Old Testament prophets—expect to 
find perfect rhythmical regularity maintained through- 
out lengthy passages. It will suffice to prove the case 
if the Hebrew forms of rhythm are found to be exhibited 
over short passages, and exhibited with alternations 
and occasional irregularities. 


Four-beat rhythm. 


The first example of this which we shall take is the 
Lord’s Prayer as given in Matt. 6°-?*: 


‘Our Father in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 


Thy kingdom céme; Thy will be déne, 
As in the heavens, sO on earth. 
Our daily (?) bread give us to-day; 


And forgive us our débts, as we forgive our débtors ; 
And ledd us not into but deliver us from évil. 
temptation, 
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Here we have, in fact, a little poem or hymn consisting 
of two four-beat tristichs. We see at once what an 
aid the rhythmical form is in assisting the memory. 
The formula may be said to be 2 (stanzas) x 3 (stichoi) 
x 4 (beats). Was it accidental that our Lord so com- 
posed it, or did He intentionally employ art in com- 
position as an aid to memory? Surely the latter 
conclusion is correct. Comparing this form of the 
prayer with the mutilated version which we find in 
the Revisers’ text of Luke 112-4, we can hardly hesitate 
as to which is the more original. 


The prayer may be translated into Galilaean Aramaic 
as follows : 


“bunin wbismayya yitkhaddas mak 

teté malkitak thé sibyonak 

hekma d’bismayya hekdén bara 

lahmin a*yoma hab lin yoma dén 
usbok lin hobén hek disbéknan Uhayyabén 
wla talinan Unisyona ella passinan min bisa 


We will now take a number of other passages from 
QO in which Matthew’s version is contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount, but in which we shall find that 
Luke’s version more regularly employs this rhythm, 
and also exhibits further connected teaching which is 
not found in Matthew. We shall therefore take the 
Lucan form as typical. 


Luke 6?7-»», 


‘But I say unto you that hear, 
Love your énemies, do good to your haters, 


Bléss your cursers, pray for your revilers. 
2797 P 
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To thy striker on the offer the other, 


cheék 
And from the taker of withhdld not thy codt.’} 
thy cléke 
Lukeo- 
“Be ye mércifal, as your Father is mérciful. 
Judge not, that ye be condémn not, that ye be 
not judged; not condémned ; 
Release, and ye shall be give, and it shall be given 
released ; you; 
Goddly measure, préssed, shaken, 
Overflowing (...) shall they give into your 
bésom. 
For with what measure it shall be medsured to 
ye méte you.’ ? 


Lukes Pe =Matt.733 


‘Ask, and it shall be given you; 
Seék, and ye shall find; 
Knock, and it shall be dpened to you. 


1 Matt. 5“ = Luke 67% *° (with dwxdvrwy for émnpeakdvrwr) 
exhibits the same rhythm. The omitted clauses of Luke are found 
in the Western text in reverse order to that of Luke. Matt. 5%” 4° = 
Luke 6”. The most important differences, so far as rhythm is con- 
cerned, are the insertion of ‘right’ before ‘cheek’, and the reading 
‘from him that wisheth to judge thee and take’ in place of ‘from the 
taker of’, These: differences spoil the rhythm of Luke, whose text 
must, on this criterion, be judged more original. 

2 Matt. 5*° = Luke 6%, with 7éAcuou . . . réAevos in place of oixrip- 
proves... oixtippwv, and ‘heavenly’ before ‘Father’. Matt. 73 = 
Luke 6°7* (to ‘judged ’), Luke 6%” (‘For with what measure, &c.’) = 
Matt. 7? ® (cf. also Mark 4*). The remainder is unparalleled in Matthew. 
In the half-stichos ‘ overflowing’ we seem to need some parallel term 
to complete the rhythm, unless, as is quite possible, ‘ overflowing’ was 
expressed in two words in Aramaic, e.g. ‘running outside’, 


- 


ow 
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For every asker receiveth; 
And the seéker findeth ; 
And to the kndécker it shall be épened.’?! 


Luke 1222-37, 
‘Fear not, little flock, 


For it pledseth your to give you the kingdom. 
Father 


Séll your godds, and give alms; 
Make yourselves scrips that wax not dld, 
A treasure in heaven that néver faileth, 


Where no thiéf approdch- nor méth corrtipteth ; 
eth 

For whére your treasure, thére your heart. 

Let your loins be girt, and your lamps burning, 


And yé like mén awaiting their lord, 

When he shall return from the marriage-fedst ; 

that cOming and kndéck- at dnce they may dpen to 
ing, him. 


Bléssed those sérvants 
Whom the lérd, when he cometh, 
Shall find watching.’ * 


1 Matthew and Luke are substantially identical. 
2 The equivalent of Luke 12° * is found in Matt. 6*°-*!, which 


runs : 
‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures in earth, 


Where moth and rust corrupteth, 
And where thieves break through and steal ; 


But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
Where neither moth nor rust corrupteth, 
And where thieves break not through nor steal. 


For where your treasure, there your heart.’ 


This (except for the last line, which = Luke’s four-beat rhythm) seems 
to fall into three-beat rhythm, and is also cast in typical antithetic form. 
We should perhaps conclude from this that both the Luke and Matthew 
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Closely connected, though withouta parallel in Matthew, 
is the following passage from Luke. 


Luke 124243, 


‘Whé is the stéward trusty and wise, 

Whom the ldrd shall ap- dver his rétinue, 
point 

To give in sedson the medsure of fodd ? 


Bléssed that sérvant 
Whom his lérd, when he cémeth 
Shall find so déding,’ 


We may compare the following passage from Matthew 
which is rhythmically similar. 
Matte 13°, 
‘Every scribe that is ap- to the kingdom of heaven 
prénticed 
Is like to a man that is ruler of a house, 
Who brings forth from his things néw and dld.’ 
treasure 
In the following passage Matthew and Luke are 
practically identical. 
Matt..67 = ake 1633: 


‘No one can sérve two masters. 
Either he shall hate the and ldve the other, 
one 
Or shall hdld to the éne and despise the dther. 
Ye cannot sérve God and Mammon.’! 


forms are original, but belong to different occasions. Luke 12%: % 
has no direct parallel in Matthew, but it may be noted that a parallel 
in substance is offered by the parable of the ten virgins (Matt. 251 *.)— 
a fact which bears out the conclusion that our Lord sometimes 
repeated the same teaching in a different form on different occasions. 

1 The only difference is that Matthew’s ovde/s appears in Luke as 
ovdels oikerns. Luke’s addition, which is rhythmically superflous, is 
probably explicative. - 


“we 
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Our Lord’s commission to Peter, peculiar to Matthew, 
is cast in this rhythm, and falls into tristichs. 


Matt. 
‘Blessed thou, Sim‘én, 
For flésh and blodéd 
But My Father 
And I say unto theé 
And upon this réck 
And the gates of Shedl 
I will give thee the kéys 
And that thou shalt bind 
on éarth 
And that thou shalt lodse 
on earth 


1617-19, 

thou son of Jonah, 
revealed not to theé, 
Who is in heaven. 


that thou art Péter, 
I will bufld My church, 
shall not prevail against it. 


of the kingdom of heaven, 
shall be botind in hedven, 


shall be lodsed in heaven.’ 


This may be thus rendered in Aramaic: 


tibiyk Sim‘én 

Lbisra ad’ma 

"ella abbé 

wamarna lik 

wal hadén kepha 
wtarch ats ol 

‘thab lik maphthayya 
uma atesor bara 
ama &tisré bara 


bérth a’ Vona 

la gile lak 

Hit hi bismayya 
a’ att hi Kepha 
‘ebnée likniste 

la yek’lin “leh 
amalkita aismayya 
yitl'stir biXmayya 
yistré bismayya 


The reply sent to St. John Baptist is framed in the 


same rhythm. 


Watt.t14-°= Luke 72%, 
“Go ye and tell John what ye have seen and heard; 


The blind seé, 

The lépers are cleansed, 
The dead are raised, 
And bléssed whosd 


the lame walk, 
the deaf hear, 
the poor are evangelized ; 
shall not stumble in Mé.’ 
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We may trace the same form of rhythm in M in 
vu. °-8 of the little Apocalypse of Mark 13. This 
section is distinguished from the rest of the chapter 
by its rhythm. We have parallelism, and an imperfect 
thythm of a different character, in vv. 4-27, but the 
remainder is unmarked by the characteristics of Hebrew 
poetry. 

Mark 13°32. 


9.‘ Theyshalldeliveryouunto and in synagogues 


councils, shall ye be scourged, 
And before rulers and_ shall ye stand for My 
kings sake. 
[for a witness unto 
them. | 
1o. [And unto all nations first must the Gospel be 
preached. ] 


11. And whén they arrést you and deliver you up, 
Be not anxious befdre- what ye shall speak ; 
hand 
But that given you at that that speak ye; 
hour, 
For it isnot yé that speak, but the Holy Spirit. 


12. And bréther shall betray _ brdther to death, 
[And father son, ] 
And children shall rise Up against parents and 
slay them. 
13; a ye shall be hated of for My name’s sake; 
Al 


But he that endtreth to  hé shall be saved.’ 
the énd, 


The bracketed passages are imperfectly rhythmical, 
and their originality may therefore be suspected—eis 
paptiptov avrois (v.°) and kal rarip réxvoy (v. 1”) as being 


ere 
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half-lines merely, and kai eis mdvta r& €Ovn Kd. (uv. 1°) 
as having no parallel line. In confirmation of the 
omission of this latter passage we note that it intro- 
duces a fresh thought which interrupts the connexion 
between v.° and vz... On removal of the bracketed 
passages we observe that we have a couplet (v. °) 
followed by two quatrains (v. 1! and vu, #1), This 
may lead us to suspect that the opening couplet is 
the half of an original quatrain, of the second half of 
which e/s paprépiov adrois may be a relic. 

The parallel passage in Luke 211?-!° is so para- 
phrased as to remove all traces of rhythm, and is 
therefore, 22 form, less original. We notice, however, 
that it preserves the whole of the Marcan matter, 
except Mark 13!° kai els maévta ra @Ovn xrrA.—the very 
passage which we have marked on rhythmical grounds 
as suspicious. A further parallel to Mark 131! is found 
in Luke 121%"; and this again is paraphrastic and 
unrhythmical. 

Matt. 249-4, which should form a parallel to the 
passage under consideration, only does so very im- 
perfectly ; being unrhythmical, and, as compared with 
Mark, paraphrastic and disordered in sequence, and 
containing some new thoughts (e.g. vv. %). The 
true parallel to Mark 13°-!® is found, however, in 
Matt. 1017-22, which corresponds exactly in extent with 
the Marcan passage which we have distinguished from 
the rest of Mark 13 solely on the ground of rhythm. 
We may now observe that a further ground for dis- 
tinction is to be found in its contents. Though not 
unsuited to be fitted into an eschatological discourse, 
the section is not in itself eschatological, but simply 
predicts the treatment which the Apostles and other 
members of the Church will receive from the world in 
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the prosecution of their missionary work, and lays 
down rules for their conduct, independently of the 
thought of a speedy termination of the present age 
(unless we press the force of «s 7éAos in v, #8, as there 
seems no need to do).!. The setting of the passage in 
Matt. 10 is uneschatological, apart from v. 7%” which 
alludes (though only incidentally) to the coming of the 
Son of Man. The whole chapter deals with the com- 
mission of the Twelve and the setting forth and 
implications of their apostolic work. This considera- 
tion seems at any rate to open the possibility that 
Matthew may have drawn 1o''-*, not directly from 
the little Apocalypse of Mark, but from another in- 
dependent source; and since Matt. 10!’-* is practically 
identical with Mark 139%, with but small variations 
(including the omission of Mark 131° which we suspect 
on rhythmical grounds), and Mark 13°-!8 is distinguished 
(as we have seen) from its context by a rhythm not 
traceable elsewhere in the chapter, and its removal 
from its context, so far from damaging the sequence 
of thought, improves it by connecting v. * directly with 
v.14, a plausible inference seems to be that both Mark 
and Matthew drew the passage independently from an 
earlier common source (Q?). This inference is con- 
firmed when we notice that Luke, who follows Mark 
in his version of the little Apocalypse, must have felt 
that the section in question was logically misplaced ; 
for he prefaces it with the words IIpo 8€ rovrey mév7wv 
(2117), On this view of the Marcan section we 
naturally regard the opening words of v. °, BAémere dé 
duets é€avrots, as the redactional link by which Mark 


1 Matt. 24°~'*, which, as we have just noted, imperfectly represents 
Mark 13°-’, though based upon it, has clearly been made eschatological 
in accordance with its context (the little Apocalypse in Matthew). 


wre 
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connects the passage with the context in which he 
places it. 

Looking now at the context of Matt. 10!7-”, we 
observe that the section immediately preceding, viz. 
vv.-'*, which contains a commission for missionary 
work, exhibits signs of the same form of rhythm. This 
is more clearly observable in the parallels Mark 68-1}, 
Luke 93°. The following reconstruction, which is 
necessarily somewhat tentative, is based mainly on 
Mark, though accepting Matt. 10 (summarily para- 
phrased in Mark 67», Luke 9'") and Matt. 1o!® (cf. 
Luke 10°) as illustrative of the same form of rhythm. 


1 The divergence between the command of Mark 6° to take 
nothing for the journey excepf a staff only, and Matt. 10’, Luke 9°, 
which specify zo staff, is probably due to misreading of the Aramaic 
nbis, ella, ‘but’, as ND}, wld, ‘and not’, i.e. ‘not even’, which is not 
unnatural in view of the repeated Nd, ‘not’, in the list of forbidden 
articles which follows. (Allen on Mark 6° regards sd as original, 
and NN as a corruption.) In Mark 6° we restore the orato recta as 
in the parallels, rejecting cat €Xeyev adrots in v. °, and supplying in this 
verse Matthew’s domdoac6e airy, ‘Ask its peace’ (welfare; cf. Luke 10°, 
eip7jvn TO olkw TovTw), as inherently probable and needful to complete 
the rhythm. The variants Mark 6" kat 0s dy téos pi) SéEnrar tuas, 
Matt. 10 Kal 0s dv pn deéynrau bas, Luke 9° xat door av pn d€xovrat 
ipas, are clearly different ways of filling out an original ji20 Dapd Non, 
lit. ‘and that receiveth you not’, which may be taken naturally as 
referring to the ‘house’ preceding. This casus pendens may have been 
concisely reinforced by the pronominal suffix in F15Y, ‘its dust’, the 
statements éxzopevdmevor éxeidev, cis prapripiov adrots being added to 
make the sense clearer in the Greek. The fact that the section in 
Matthew has been expounded from the form preserved in Mark is 
indicated by the occurrence of most of its additions in a different 
context in Luke(10® * ”), The opening of the charge in Matt. 10°-7, 
with its specific limitation of the mission to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel, does not accord with the rhythm of the rest, and finds no 
parallel in Mark and Luke. It may perhaps be editorial, and not 
drawn from an earlier written source. 
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‘Heal the sick, raise the dead, 
Cleanse the lé€pers, cast out dévils ; 
Freély ye have received, freély give. 
Take nought for the jour- but staff alone, 

ney 

No bread, no scrip, no brass in the girdle ; 
But be shdd with sandals, and wear not two coats. 
When ye énter a house, ask its wélfare, 


And thére remain till ye gd thénce. 

And that which receives nor hears your word, 
you not, 

Shake off its dust from off your feét. 

Lo I sénd you forth like sheép among wolves ; 

Be wise as sérpents, and harmless as ddéves.’ 


Following upon this, vv. 1"-?? are connected by the 
unrhythmical link ‘But beware of men, for’. Then 
follows v. 7°, peculiar to Matthew, of which at any rate 
the second half (‘ For verily I say unto you, ye shall 
not have gone through the cities of Israel, till the Son 
of Man be come’) is evidently unrhythmical, and in 
this respect stands out of relation to its context—a 
striking fact when taken in connexion with the fact 
already noted (cf. foot-note, p. 121), that the introduc- 
tion, vv. 5-7 (also peculiar to Matthew), which likewise 
limits the mission to Israel, is similarly unrhythmical. 
In the next section, however, vz. 4-2" (of which there 
is an abbreviation of vz. *** in Luke 6*°), four-beat 
rhythm is again unmistakable. 


‘The disciple is ndt abéve the master, 

And the slave is not abdéve his ldrd. 

Enough to the disciple that he bé as the master, 
And (enough) tothe slave (that he bé) as his lérd. 


ew 
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If the master of the they have called Beelze- 
house bul, 
How much more the sons of his house. 
Fear them not therefore, for 
There is nought concealed but shall bé revedled, 
_And nought that is hid but shall céme to be 
knéwn. 
What I téll youin darkness, speak in the light, 
And what ye hedr in the proclaim on the houtse- 
ear tops.’ 


The rest of the chapter is uncharacterized by this form 
of rhythm. 


(Meicentity of rhythm in v-,*-1*, and vy. 17-2, 24-27, 
of Matt. to can scarcely, however, imply that they 
were originally parts of a single discourse. The first 
section is assigned by all three Synoptists to a temporary 
mission of the Twelve which took place during our 
Lord’s ministry, and its contents suit such an occasion ; 
vu. 1-8, on the other hand, clearly deal with the 
vicissitudes to be encountered by the Apostles in the 
longer future. The sections have simply been brought 
together by Matthew on account of the similarity of 
their contents. 

Is, then, their identity of rhythm merely accidental ? 
Looking at the other passages in which we have 
found illustrations of the use of four-beat rhythm, we 
can hardly fail to note that some of them certainly— 
paemieerasetrayer (cf. Luke 111), Luke 11%, 1232-8 
4243, Matt. 135%, 1617-1, and others at least primarily— 
Luke 627-29 36-38 Matt. 6%4,1 are addressed to the inner 


1 The introductory words of Luke 677, "AN iptv A€yw toils axovov- 
ow, may include an outer circle of listeners, but the instruction is 
intended primarily for the disciples (v. *°). 
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circle of disciples and convey ethical teaching, and 
that in a calm and collected manner, untouched by 
strong emotion.! The remaining passage, Luke 7?”?°, 
falls into the same category as addressed to the dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist. We have, in fact, in these 
passages examples of the ordinary method in which 
our Lord asa Rabbi instructed His followers, and it 
would seem that this four-beat rhythm was a form which 
He employed to convey such instruction. Now the 
two passages which we have been discussing, which 
both deal with the missionary work of the disciples, 
and which have been brought together in Matt. 10 on 
account of this common element in their contents, 
belong also to the same class of teaching ; and that is 
the reason why both are cast in the characteristic 
four-beat rhythm. 


We may add, as illustrative of the same form of 
rhythm, a passage from the Lucan account of the 
commission of the Seventy. 

Luke ro! 
‘He that hedreth you, heareth Me; 
And he that rejécteth rejécteth Me ; 
you, 
And he that rejécteth Mé, rejécteth Him that sént 
Me.’ 


That our Lord was not alone in employing this 
rhythm in the instruction of disciples appears from the 
following passage from Hillel’s teaching which is pre- 
served in Pirké Abhéth ii, 8. To illustrate the rhythm 
we give the passage first in the original Rabbinic 
Hebrew. 


‘ This point is emphasized in view of the character of the dis- 
courses which are framed in the Kind rhythm. Cf. pp. 34 ff. 


- 
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Marbé basir marbé rimma 
marbé n’kasim marbe a°aga 
marbé Sphiahoth marbé zimma 
marbé “badim marbé gazel 
marbé nasim marbé ksaphim 
marbé tora marbé hayyim 
marbé hokma marbé ystba 
marbé sdaka marbé salom 
‘Who incredseth flésh, incredseth worms ; 
Who increaseth wealth, incredseth care ; 
Who increaseth maid- incredseth léwdness; 
servants, 
Who incredseth mén-_ incredseth théft; 
servants, 
Who increaseth women, incredseth witchcraft ; 
Who incredseth Zora, increaseth life ; 


Who increaseth wisdom, incredseth schdlars ; 
Who incredseth right- incredseth peace.’ 
eousness, 

The following sayings ascribed to early Rabbinic 
teachers in Pirké Abhéth exhibit the same rhythm, 
and serve to indicate that it was an ordinary form in 
which such teaching was: cast. 

Simeon the Righteous (of. cz¢. i, 2). 


‘al losa a’barim hiolam ‘oméed 
‘al hattoré wal ha*bod&a = wal g’milut h*sadim 
‘On thrée concérns the world is stayed, 
On the Law and on the and on the récompense of 
Sérvice kindnesses.’ 
José ben-Joezer (of. cz¢. i, 4). 
hi bet ki bet whad lah*kamin 
weh'wé mit abbéek ba*phir raglehém 


wsoté bsim’a et adtbrchém 
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‘Let thy hotse becéme a tryst for the wise, 
And be rolling thysélf in the dust of their feét, 
And drinking with thirst their weighty words.’ 


Jose ben-Johanan (of. czz. i, 5). 


whi betka path lar'wiha 
wythyn “niyyim bené bet'ha 

wal tarbé stha Tm he issa 
‘Open thy hotse to its full extént, 


And wélcome the podr as sons of thy house, 
And speak not at large with womenkind.’ 


Joshua ben-Perachya (of. cz¢. i, 6). 


‘6 Lka rib akné ’Ra haber 
weh’we dan ’et kol adam kiph zakut 
‘Make thee a teacher and gét thee a friénd, 


And judge every man by the scale of worth,’ 


The Fourth Gospel does not contain a large 
amount of calm and measured instruction addressed to 
the inner circle of disciples, such as we find in the 
Synoptists. It does, however, contain the Last Dis- 
courses (chs. 14-16), which, if they represent a genuine 
tradition of our Lord’s teaching, might well be expected 
to offer an echo of the characteristic rhythm ; and it is 
of great interest to notice that this seems clearly to be 
exhibited in the opening part of ch. 14. 


1. ‘Untroubled be your hearts; 

Beliéve in Gédd, and beliéve in Mé. 

2. In My Father’shotse are many mansions; 
Had it nét been sé, I would have tdéld you; 
For I gé to prepare for you a place. 

3. And if I go and pre- a place for you, 


pare 
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I will come again, and receive you to Mysélf, 
That whére I am, ye tod may bé. 


And whither I gé ye knéw the way. 


Thomas saith to Him, 
Lord, we know not whither Thou goest; 
How can we know the way ? 


Jesus saith to him, 

T am the way and the truth and the life; 

None cometh to the excépt through Meé. 
Father 


If ye had récognized My Father ye would have 
Mé, known ; 

Henceforth ye récog- and have lodked upon 
nize Him Him. 

Philip saith to Him, 


Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us. 


Jesus saith to him, 

Solong time with you, and thou hast not récog- 
nized Me, Philip! 

Hethat hathseén Mé, hath seén the Father ; 

How sayest thou, Show us the Father ?’ 


Believest thou not that 

I am in the Father and the Father in Mé? 

The words which I I speak not of Mysélf, 
speak [unto you] 

But the Father abid- Hé doeth His works.’ 
ing in Mé, 


As much to convince himself as his readers that the 
detection of rhythm in this passage is not due to fancy, 
the present writer has translated it straightforwardly 
into Galilaean Aramaic; and he feels justified in 
claiming that the result bears out his conclusion. 


128 
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lai yitbahdl libdrkon 


héeminn belaha 


bbetth ad’ abba 

‘in lit hi Redén 
a’ azelna ad’ atken 
win ézel watken 
taiban ’atena 
ahin hawend 


althan ’azélna 


"amar leh T°’ oma 


abe héminn 


Bye Zz 
mnahan saggvan 
amarit kon 
'atir Ukon 


Lkon ’atér 
*kabb'linn’kon lt 
iph attun thon 


yad tttin arha 


maran lenan yadin than azelatt 


hek yadindn irha 
‘amar leh Vesia' 
"na hn ’urha 
let até [abba 
‘in li ’akkartun 


min kaddu ’akkartiunéh 


‘amar leh Philippos 


wkasla whayyé 
'allalé bide 

tiph labb& s'da‘tun 
wah*metun leh 


marian ’awda lan ’abba timistyan 


. "amar leh Vesia' 


zimna dén ‘amm'°kon 
Philippe 

man Hhame lt 

hék ’att ’amér 


let m°héminatt 

dana be abba 

nillayya din’malleina 
[Zekon] 

abba dintkatlar bt 


"na wla akkarténi 


hima [abba 
’awda lan ’abb& 


wabba hi bi 
la mmallélné min 
garni 


hi ‘abed ‘obadoy 
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If our conclusion is well grounded that this passage 
really offers an example of the four-beat rhythm which 
we have seen to characterize similar teaching in the 
Synoptists, we have here a fact which is of the first 
importance for the substantial authenticity of the Last 
Discourses. Without maintaining that they represent 
throughout the zpszss¢ema verba of our Lord, we may 
reasonably infer that they have been recorded by an 
actual hearer, in whose mind the familiar rhythm was 
still running, even after a long lapse of years, and who 
was able to record with substantial accuracy the well- 
remembered words in the form in which they were 
conveyed. It does not of course follow that, in order 
to prove the authenticity of the rest of the Discourses, 
they must be shown to be in the same rhythm through- 
out. The Synoptic evidence rather suggests that our 
Lord varied the form in which He conveyed His 
teaching to His disciples. Traces of the same rhythm 
can, however, be detected elsewhere in the Discourses ; 
cf. eet ay 26 837 15’. 

Examples of four-beat rhythm in other passages in 
the Fourth Gospel are the following : 

Joha, 3"* 
‘He that beliéveth on is ndt condémned ; 
Him 
He that beliéveth not is alreddy condémned.’ 


Tonnes? 2s 
‘Whoso déeth ill hateth the light, 
And cometh not to the lest his wérks should be 
light condémned ; 


But he that worketh the cémeth to the light, 
truth 

That his deéds may be that they are wrought in 
manifest Gdd.’ 
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John 6°37, 
‘He that cdmeth to Mé - shall néver hunger, 
And he that beliéveth on shall néver thirst. 
Mé 


Allthat the Fathergiveth shall céme to Mé, 
Me 

And him that cémeth to I will in né wise cast out.’ 
Mé 


Three-beat rhythm. 


This is fairly frequent in the Synoptic Gospels, and 
seems mainly to characterize pithy sayings of a gnomic 
character, akin to the proverbs of the Old Testament, 
such as are found in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Three-beat rhythm is the rhythm of the Beatitudes 
(Matt. 5°"). Cf. the Aramaic rendering given on 
p. 166. Other examples are the following : 


Matt. 51*-1° (no parallel). 
‘Yé are the light of the world. 
A city cannot be hid, 
Which is sét on the top of a hill. 
Neither light they a lamp, 
And sét it beneath a bushel; 
But on the lamp-stand (they sét it), 
And it lighteth all those in the house. 
So shine your light before mén, 
That they may seé your works that are good, 
And may glorify your father who is in heaven,’ 1 


Rendered into Aramaic this would run: 
‘attun nuhorth ad“alima 
la yakla m‘dina atittamdr 


? For the words supplied in brackets, cf. Syr. Sin. 
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ailel min tur mitlsama 

wila madl kin bosina 

um simin thot mod'ya 

"ella ‘al m*norta (m'stmin leh) 

whi manhar ’kullhon dibbeta 

hékden yanhar nhor'kon k’dam b’ne **nase 
a yihmon ‘obadekin sappirin 

wisabbhun la*bukon a’bismayya 


Matt. 62223 = Luke 113435, 


‘The light of the body is the éye. 

If so bé thine éye be single, 

All thy bédy is light; 

But if so bé thine éye be évil, 

All thy bédy is dark; 

And if the light that is in thee be dark, 
Thén the darkness how great!’! . 


bosinth d'pigra hi ‘ena 
‘in haw'ya ‘enak psita 
kulleh pigrak n‘hir 
win haw ya ‘enak bisa 
kulleh pigrak k bil 
win whora &bak kbil 
hi kabla had k’méa 


Matt. 7° (no parallel). 


‘Do not give that which is hdly to the ddgs, 
Neither cast ye your pearls before swine; 
Lest they trample them with their feet, 
And turn and rend you.’ 


1 The text adopted is that of Matthew, which is rhythmically superior 
to Luke’s. Luke 11°, which continues the same theme, does not in 
its present form exhibit any trace of rhythm. 
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The second couplet appears in English to consist of 
two-beat stichoi; but that the rhythm is properly the 
same as that of the first couplet appears from the 
Aramaic rendering. 
la tth*bun kudsa lkalbayya 
wla tirmun margaljatkon k’dam h*zirayya 
ala ydusin innon braglehon 
wetubun werbdze ankon 
Matt..$22= Luke 9° 
‘To the fdxes thére are hdles, 
To the birds of the heaven nésts; 
But to the Sén of Man there is nét 
Whére He may lay His hedad.’? 
Ltalayya ‘it “hon borin 
Lopha dismayya kinnin 
albir ‘nasa let leh 
hin dyarkén rvesth 


Luke 9° (no parallel). 
‘Whoso putteth his hand to the plough, 
And turneth his gaze to the rear, 
Is not fit for the kingdom of Géd.’ 
man arame ydech ‘al paddana 
amtstakkal la hora 
let sawé Umalkutch delaha 

Matt. 12° = Luke 11”: 

‘Hé that is not with Me is against Me, 
And he that gathereth not with Me, scattereth.’ 1 
man alet hu immi ’Ribli 
nd la kanes ‘immi nibaddir 


1 The two versions are identical. 
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Matte 154 Luke 6%, 
‘If the blind lead the blind, 
Both shall fall into the ditch.’! 
‘in yidbir samya Usamya 
trvchon naph'lin b’eumsa 
The following passage of a different type is cast in the 
same rhythm. 
Meatieht 2 a= Lukerio*)??, 
“I give thanks unto Theé, O Father, 
Thou Lord of heaven and éarth, 
Because Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
[and prudent], 
And hast revealéd thém to babes; 
Yea, Father, (I give Thee glory), 
For sé it seemed godd in Thy sight. 


All things are delivered to Me by My Father; 
And none kndéweth the Sén save the Father ; 
Neither knéweth any the Father save the Son, 
And hé to whom the Son will reveal Him.’ 


An Aramaic rendering of this passage is given on 
peat. 
Examples of the use of three-beat rhythm are fairly 
frequent in the Fourth Gospel. 
Tohnnsi\ 
‘That which we know we speak, 
And that which we have seén we teéstify ; 
And our téstimony ye are not receiving.’ 
ma ayadinén mmall linkin 
ama dah*ménan mash*dinén 
wsak*dutin let ’attun nas*bin 


1 Cast in an interrogative form in Luke. The difference is due to 
the fact that &, ‘if’, may also introduce a question. 
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John 4° 
‘He that redpeth receiveth wages, 
And gathereth fruit unto life [eternal].’ 
man thased agra naséeb 
antkannes perin lhayyin 
John 6*. 
‘f am the bread of life; 
He that cdmeth to Mé shall not hunger, 
And he that beliéveth shall not thirst for éver.’ 
"na hi lahma ahayyin 
man a até Fwati la kaphén 
aman dimhéemin bt la sahe l’alim 
John 6%. 
‘My flésh is meat indeéd, 
And My blodd is drink indeéd.’ 
bisvt min k sot mekal 
wrdmet min k sot misté? 
John 6%, 
‘The spirit it is that quickeneth, 
The flésh prdfiteth nothing ; 
The things of which I spake unto you, . 
Spirit are théy and life.’ 
riha hi hada d'mahya 
bisra klum la mah*né 
millayya amalllét Pkon 
rah innun whayyin 
John 872. 
‘f am the light of the wérld; 
He that fdélloweth Me shall not walk in darkness, 
But shall have the light of life.’ 


' Or according to the variant reading, ‘true bread... true drink’, 
méhkal kaSstt .. . mi8té ka¥S7t. 
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na hu whoréh a alma 
man Udabek lt la nthallék Ukablé 


‘ella hawée leh nhora ahayyin 


ohnsS2e2: 
If yé abide in My word, 
Of a trith My disciples are yé; 
And ye shall know the truth, 
And the truth shall make you freé.’ 


a 


tn -attun ni katt vin bmilldy 
min k sot talmidéy attain 
wtakkriun leh Rasta 
wkusta harér ’kon 


Here the third line appears to exhibit two beats only. 


Tohn8%-#% 
: Everyone that worketh sin, 
The slave of sin is hé. 
The slave abideth not in the house [for éver]; 
The sdén abideth for éver. 
If the sén make you freé, 
Truly freé shall ye bé.’ 


kol min ad“abed hela 

Dideh dhet'& it hil 

‘abda la m*kattér b beta (alin 
bra mkatlér Falim 

‘in Uva haréer “kon 

min kot bne horin ’attun 


John 8°. 
‘If children of Abraham ye are, 
The works of Abraham ye do.’ 
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‘tn Onohi ad? Abrahim hawéettin 
‘“badoht ad? Abraham ‘ab’dittiun * 


John 13%: 


‘A sérvant is not greater than his lord, 
Nor a méssenger than him that sént him.’ 


let “bed véb min marth 
asliah min hahi asalhch 


It is noticeable that some of the examples charac- 
terized by this rhythm (John 4°, 6%, 3% @9tpam tare 
of the nature of aphorisms, resembling in this respect 
examples in the same rhythm cited from the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

Other instances from the Fourth Gospel of three- 
beat rhythm are 67%’, and (in the many: 
Aramaic renderings of these passages will be found 
On pp. 170, 074. 

A few examples of this rhythm are to be found in 
Pirké Abhoth, Thus we have the opening saying 
ascribed to ‘the men of the Great Synagogue’ who 
were the traditional successors of Ezra (of. c¢. I. 1). 


hyn nétunim baddin 
wha midu talmidim harbé 
wash s*yag lattora 


' Here hawéttlin, ‘ai‘dittin are participles combined with the 2nd 
pl. pers. pronoun, lit. ‘ye being’, ‘ye doing’; and since the participle 
denotes mere duration, apart from mark of time, the sense implied 


might equally well be, ‘ye were being ... ye would be doing’ (or, 
‘ye would have been doing’). The sense adopted above conforms 
to the better-attested Greek reading éore ... rovetre, but the same 


Aramaic would yield the sense of the other current reading jre.. . 


éroueire (dv), which is probably a correction dictated by a sense of 
greater fitness to the context. 
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‘Bé deliberate in judgement, 
And raise up disciples full many, 
And make a hédge to the Law.’ 


Hillel (i. 14). 
im en "nt li mi li 
akse*nt Fasmi ma lt 
weim lo ‘aksaw "ematdy 
‘If not for mysélf, who is for me? 
And if for mysélf, who 4m I? 
And if not now, pray whén ?’ 


Kina-rhythm. 


Is it possible to trace, among the utterances of our 
Lord, any passages which seem to exhibit the character- 
istic rhythm of the Hebrew Azza or dirge—a rhythm 
which, as we have seen (pp. 34, 39), was by no 
means confined to this particular form of poem, but 
was used more widely in poetry of an emotional type ? 
In the examples which are now to be given it is at any 
rate a striking fact that all are found among passages 
marked by strong emotion—moving the deepest human 
feelings of the Speaker, and calculated to react in the 
same way upon His hearers. The first example which 
we shall take belongs to Q, and is found in Luke 
1372-27 (partial parallels, not similarly rhythmical, in 
Matt. 71%2222), It will be noticed that in this passage 
the whole is not rhythmical, as a carefully elaborated 
poem would be, but there is a setting which structurally 
takes the form of prose, yet which by no means detracts 
from the solemn and mournful flow of the Kzza-verses. 
In the rendering which we give these latter are distin- 


guished by indentation and stress-accents. 
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23. ‘And one said to Him, Lord, are there few that 
shall be saved? And He said to them, 


24.  Exért yoursélves to énter 
by the narrow gate; 
For many [I say unto you] shall seék to énter, 
and shall ndt be able. 


25. Once the master of the house hath arisen, 
and hath shut the dodr, 
And ye begin to stand without, 
and to knock the doér, 
saying, Lord, open to us; 
and He shall answer and say to you, 
I have no knéwledge éf you, 
whénce ye dre; 
26. then shall ye begin to say; 
We did éat and drink befére Thee, 
and Thou didst téach in our streéts ; 


27. and He shall say, I say unto you, 
I have no knéwledge 6f you, 
whénce ye 4re; 
Gét you away from Meé, 
all ye workers of iniquity.’ 

In order to show how perfectly this represents the 
Hebrew Azna, we give a Hebrew rendering in Biblical 
style. | 
2A. hitkatl’sa labo 

bassiar hassar 
ki rabbim ybakksu labo 
wlo yukali 
25. ‘im kam béal habbayit 
wayyisgor haddélet 
wtahella lamod bahis 


wlhdpok ‘al haddélet 


"_ 
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lemor “donay pitha lant 
wand wamar "*lekent 
'enénnt yode 'etkém 
me dyin ’atténe 
26. “az tahellu l’dabbéer 
akilnu w*satina Uphanéka 
ubsukenn limmadta 
27. wamar “amarti lakem 
'enénnt yous etkém 
mé dyin ’attém 
sara lakém mimménni 
hol pole '&wen 


If we now translate the passage into Galilaean 
Aramaic, the Azzd-rhythm is no less clear. 
24. tthatt sin medal 

b:tar'a “ayka 
asagetin yibon lime al 
wla yaklin 
a5. kad kam maréh dbayta 
. wa*hid dasa 
al‘saron kaymin b°bara 
amakk sin ‘al dasa 
wan'rin maran plah lan 
whit ‘ane w’amar URon 
lena makkér kon 
min han attin 
26. Oken tsaron am'rin 
“*kélnan ustinan k’damak 
ab'sukénan ‘allepht 
27. whi amar ’amarna kon 
lena makkér kin 
min han attun 
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‘ttrah*kun minni 
kol ‘ab'dé Sikri} 
The following fairly lengthy passages from Mark 
appear to be framed in this rhythm. 


Mark 2%? >Matt..9!°-"' = Luke 5#4 == 
‘Can the children of the bride-chamber mourn 
while the bridegroom is with them? 

So long as the bridegroom is with them 

they cannot fast. 
But the days shall cSme when the bridegroom shall 
be taken frdm them, 
and thén shall they fast. 
No one putteth a patch of néw cldéth 
upon an déld garment; 
For its fulness taketh from the garment, 
and a [worse] rént is made. 
Neither potr they néw wine 
into 6ld wine-skins ; 
Otherwise the wine-skins are rént, 
and the wine is spilled [and the skins perish]. 

But [they put] néw wine into frésh wine-skins, 

and bdéth are presérved.’* 

? In the Hebrew and Aramaic renderings it is assumed that a’ ot in 
v. * represents an original ‘When’, introducing a new sentence after 
a full stop. The apodosis is then most naturally to be found in ‘and 
(= then) ye shall begin to stand without’ (i.e. xal dpgeoGe in place of 
kat apénoGe); though it is possible to treat this as a continuation of 
the protasis, and to find the apodosis in ‘and (= then) he shall 
answer, &c.’ It seems clear, however, that Luke, in rendering ad’ 
ov... Kal dpénobe, intended a close connexion with the preceding 
sentence—‘ shall not be able, from the time when, &c.’ 

2 Here we follow the text of Matthew, which, as judged by the 
rhythmical standard, is certainly superior to that of Mark. Note that 
in Mark 2” the placing of the infinitive vyorevew after the temporal 
clause (so Luke zoujoan vnorevevy) is less natural in a Semitic language 
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Miao = Matt. 1674-27 = Luke 97°, 
‘If any wisheth to céme after Mé, 
let him deny himsélf; 
And let him take up his crdéss daily, 
and céme after Mé. 


For whoso wisheth to save his life, 
hé shall ldse it; 

But whoso ldseth his life for My sake, 
hé shall save it. 


For what prdfiteth a man if he gain the whole world, 
and forfeit his life ? 

Or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his life ? 


than is the position of wevOeiv in Matthew after the verb which governs 
it and before the temporal clause. In Mark 2” the addition of év 
exeivn TH Huepa (Luke ev éxeivais tals jyepors) throws out the rhythm 
by adding two stresses to the short two-stress member of the Aznd- 
verse, and is not found in Matthew. In Matt. 9% ovdels 3¢ émuBddre 
ériBAnpa paxovs ayvapov xtd. gives the original Semitic order of 
words rather than Mark 2”, ovdels eriBAnua paxovs ayvadou eripparre 
ktX. In Mark 2” ef 8é pur, alper 7d TARpwpa am attod TO Kawov Tod 
maXatod is more awkward than Matthew’s simple and rhythmical aipe. 
yap TO TANpwpya aitod dd Tod ivariov, and has the air of an unneces- 
sary attempt at explanation (Luke’s parallel is clearly paraphrastic). 
May we not infer from these facts that the passage really belonged 
originally to Q, and was derived thence by Mark less faithfully than 
by Matthew? The only passage given above which is not found in 
Matthew is the second Kind-verse, derived from Mark 2'”, which is 
adopted as perfectly rhythmical and as possibly omitted through 
accident by Matthew owing to its resemblance to the temporal clause in 
the preceding question. It is possible, however, that both this and 
the last verse (‘ But they put new wine, &c.’), which is not found in 
Mark, may be of the nature of explanatory additions; in which case 
we would have three couplets, dealing respectively with the children 
of the bridechamber, the garment, and the new wine. The words in 
square brackets are so marked as rhythmically superfluous. In regard 
to the last, we may note that ‘New wine into fresh skins’ may very 
likely have been a current proverbial saying. 
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For the Son of Man shall céme in the gléry of His 
Father 
with His hdly angels, 
And thén shall He rénder to each 
according to his work.’? 


On the occurrence of more than three stresses in the 
first member of the A7zzd-verse, as occurs a few times 
in each of these passages, cf. p. 42. 


In the parable of the Sheep and the Goats (Matt. 
25°1"-) it is very striking that, when the emotion reaches 
its highest point, the rhythm at once becomes that of 
the Agua (wn **). 

‘Then the king shall say to those on his right hand, 
Céme, ye bléssed of my Father, 
Inhérit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world. 
Because I was hungry and ye féd me; 
I was thirsty, and ye refréshed me. 


' Here again, if our rhythmical scheme is right, Matthew represents 
the nearest approximation to the original; and the version given 
above presents this text, except that in the second Azma-verse we have 
adopted xa’ 4u¢pav from Luke, and in the fourth verse Luke’s oftos 
as representing an emphatic 817, which we assume to have stood also 
in the corresponding clause in the third verse. We assume also in 
the fourth verse that Mark and Luke cwoe, which gives a complete 
inversion of terms (‘save .. . lose’, ‘lose. . . save’) is original rather 
than Matthew etpyce: (cf. p. 74). The fact that the addition kat rod 
eiayyeAiov in Mark 8* spoils the characteristic form of our Lord’s 
antithetic parallelism, and is therefore probably a gloss, has already 
been noted (cf. p. 74). Finally, the last two A7zmd-verses, as they stand 
in Matt. 16”, are perfect in form if we adopt ‘holy’ before ‘angels’ 
from Mark and Luke (so D, Pesh. in Matt.), but the corresponding 
passage in Mark 8%, Luke 9”, seems to show no trace of K7nda- or 
other form of rhythm. It would seem to follow that this also is 
originally a Q passage, which Matthew has preserved more accurately 
in the main than Mark. 
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A stranger was if and ye housed me; 
naked, and ye clad me. 

Sick was I, and ye visited me; 
in prison, and ye cdme unto me. 


Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, 


Lord, 

When saw we thee hungry and nourished thee; 
or thirsty and refréshed thee? 

When saw we thee a stranger and hotsed thee, 
or naked, and clad thee? 

When saw we thee sick, (and visited thee); 
or in prison, and came unto thee? 


And the king shall answer and say unto them, 
Vérily I sdy unto you, 
That which ye did unto éne of these léast of my 
bréthren, 
unto mé ye did it.’ 


An Aramaic rendering of the first half of the parable 
is given on p. 172. 


' In v. *, qobévynca Kal erecxepacbée pe, ev prdraky junv Kal nrAOare 
apos pe, the supposition of a word-for-word translation would give 
two stresses only to the first half-verse, and three to the second: ‘I was 
sick, and ye visited me; | in prison was [, and ye cdme unto me’; 
and so Pal. Syr. oho Kuce fimanms oo. 6K. oh.n20 Kafish/ 
whad, ie. joOéoa is represented by a single verbal form ’e/bzse/, 
and 7ynv has its equivalent in the substantive verb A?wit. The 
rendering which we presuppose is SWAIN | WMYOSX! MT yw 
sPNMDN}, ie. m°ra’ h°wet = lit. doOevys juny, and juny in the second 
half-verse is understood and not expressed. This gives us our 3+2 
stress Kind-verse, and may be held to be justified in view of the clear 
indications that the passage as a whole is cast in this rhythm. The 
addition in angular brackets in v.** is supplied from v.*, as parallelism 
and rhythm demand. 
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The Fourth Gospel supplies one striking example 
of this rhythm. 


Hohn 1620"22, 


‘Yé shall wéep and lamént, 
but the world shall rejdice; 
Yé shall be sérrowful, but your sorrow 
shall be turned into joy. 


A woman when she is in travail hath sdrrow, 
because her hotr is cOme; 
But whén she is delivered of the child, 
she remémbereth not the anguish 
[for joy that a man is born into the world]. 


And yé also néw have sorrow, 
but I will sée you again, 

And your héart shall rejoice, and your joy 
none taketh frém you.’ 


The passage in square brackets, which breaks the 
rhythm, may well be an explanatory addition to the 
original words. In the second and last A7zzd-verses 
the caesura is purely formal, the sense-division giving 
2+3 stresses. This can be paralleled from the Old 
Testament: cf. the examples given on p. 39. 


Shorter passages in the Synoptists inthe same rhythm 
are the following : 


Matt. 1178-*° (no parallel). 


‘Come unto Mé, all ye weary and burdened, 
and I will refrésh you. 

Take My yoke upon you, 
and learn of Mé; 


wer 
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For meék am I and Idwly of heart, 
and ye shall rést your souls. 
For My yoke is easy, 
and My burden light’ 


Matt. 131° = Larkerro?**, 


‘Bléssed are your éyes, for they sée, 
and your éars, for they hear. 
Verily I say unto you, 
Many prophets and righteous have desired to sée 
the things which ye sée, 
and have not seén, 
And to hear the things which ye hear, 
and have not heard.’ ? 


Luke ro‘? (no parallel). 


‘Martha, Martha, 
Thou art careful and troubled about many things; 
but one thing is neédful ; 
And Mary hath chdsen the godd part, 


which shall not be taken frém her.’ 


In v. * dvardvow pas represents a single term in the original, 
viz. the Aph‘el (causative) form of nz, ‘to rest’, with pronominal 
suffix, ’¢n2h*kon, which, with the emphatic personal pronoun ’¢nd 
preceding, gives the two stresses of the second member of the verse— 
hence the rendering ‘and [ will refrésh you’ rather than the familiar 
‘and I will give you rest’, which suggests three stresses. It is 
assumed that in v.* kal etpyoere dvaravow likewise represents the 
Aph'el of this verb, z/nihin. 

> pyowy... Nt may mean either ‘because they see . . . because 
they hear’ (Matt. dre BAérovew . . . bre dxovovow), or ‘which see.. . 
which hear’ (Luke oi BdAérovres). On the ambiguity of the demon- 
strative particle 4 as leading at times to mistranslation (67 for 
relative, and vice versa) cf. the writer’s Aramaze Origin of the Fourth 
Gospel, pp. 76 ff. 
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In Matt. 2337-89= Luke 13%*%5 we have our Lord’s 
lament over Jerusalem, which might be expected to be 
cast into the form of a Kia; and this seems to be so. 


‘Jerusalem, Jertisalem, that slayeth the prophets, 
and sténeth her méssengers, 
How many times have I lénged 
to gather thy children, 
Like a hén that gdthereth her chicks 
beneath her wings: 
Yet ye would not. 
Behdld, there remaineth to you 
your house a desolation. 
I say unto you, ye shall not see Me until ye say, 
Bléssed He that cdmeth in the name of the 
Lérd: 


Here kai ovx 70eAjoare falls like a sigh between the 
second and third A7zza-verses. The last line—a quota- 
tion from Ps. 118?°—has four stresses in Hebrew: 


baruk habba b'sén Vahweh. 


1 Matthew and Luke are nearly identical ; but Matthew gives érucuy- 
dyeu after dpvis, while Luke leaves it to be inferred from the preceding 
erirvvaear (Matt. ériovvayayetv), and Matthew’s épnuos is omitted by 
Luke. Both these words are essential to the rhythm, and Matthew may 
therefore be considered to offer a closer reproduction of the original 
Aramaic than Luke. 


IV 
eae oor, OF RHYME BY OUR-LORD 


TRANSLATION into Aramaic of the portions of our 
Lord’s teaching which exhibit the characteristics of 
Hebrew poetry reveals a further interesting fact, 
namely, that He seems not infrequently to have made 
use of Rhyme. This is the more remarkable in view 
of the infrequency of this trait in the literary poetry 
of the Old Testament, in which the few occurrences 
which can be collected seem for the most part to be 
rather accidental than designed, and opportunities for 
rhyming offered by the use of similar suffix-forms in 
parallel expressions are neglected, if not avoided. 
For example, Ps. 2 contains rhymes in v.? mds*rotémd 
‘their bonds’, “dato ‘their cords’; v.* malki ‘my 
king’, har kodst ‘my holy hill’ (‘hill of my holiness’). 
Had the poet, however, been set upon rhyming, he 
might have produced it in v.° by rhyming 6°affé ‘in 
his anger’ with dah*rond ‘in his hot displeasure’; or 
’elémo ‘unto them’ with y*dah*lémo ‘he shall dismay 
them’. Instead of this, he deliberately prefers the 
literary elegance of contrasted position of the parallel 
verbs—first in the sentence in stichos a, but last in 
stichos 6: 

"az ydabbér 'elemd b°’ appo 

ubih*rond bah léemd 
‘Then shall He spéak unto thém in His anger, 
And in His hét displeasure He shall dismay them.’ 


$e 
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Similarly, in v.* zah*latéka ‘thine inheritance’ is not 
rhymed with "*uzzatéka ‘thy possession’, nor in v.° is 
tvoem ‘thou shalt break them’ rhymed with “napp‘sém 
‘thou shalt shatter them’, but the device of contrasted 
position is adopted as in v.*. In Ps. 54 we find three 
examples of rhyme (vv, *“* Heb. ; vv. )?* HIV eiee out 
this is exceptional. 

There is, however, a class of ancient Hebrew poetry 
in which the use of rhyme was probably a favourite 
device, namely, the popular poetry of the relatively 
uncultured. Not much of this has survived in the 
Old Testament; but, considering its paucity, it is 
remarkable how frequently it is characterized by the 
obviously intentional use of rhyme. An instance, in 
the crudest doggerel form, is seen in the song which 
is ascribed to the Philistine populace upon the captivity 
of Samson, Judges 16%. 

natin "lohent 
byadénn ‘et oy’beni 
wet mah*rib ’arseni 
waser hirba et h*laléenu 
‘Our gdéd has given 
Into our hand our énemy, 
And him who ravaged our land, 
And multiplied our slain.’ 
Here the rhyme is formed by the suffix -é@ ‘our’ 
in conjunction with the varying radical preceding. 
Another instance from the Samson stories is seen in 
Judges 1418, with rhyme on the suffix 2 ‘my’. 
lilé htrastim beglati 
16 m'satém hidati 
‘Had ye not plowed with my heifer, 
Ye had not discovered my riddle.’ 
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Similar in character is the improvisation of the women 
who greet Saul and David after the victory over the 
Philistines, 1 Sam. 187 (rhyme on -a@w ‘ his’). 


hikké S@iil ba’*laphéiw 
w Dawid brth'botiw 
‘Saul has slain his thousands, 
And David his téns of thotisands.’ 


The ancient ‘Song of the Sword’, Gen. 424 (the 
English rendering of which has been given on pp. 30, 31), 
offers a rhyme upon the suffix -2 ‘my’ which is clearly 
not accidental. 

‘Ada w Silla *mé‘an kolt 
use Lémek ha*zennad ’imrate 
ki “2s hardgtt lphist 
wyéled thabburati 

ki Sib'atdyim yukkam Kéadyin 
wLémek sb%im w*siba 


In Isaac’s blessing of Jacob in Gen. 27 we find two 
rhyming couplets in vz. ?°. 


yhabdiuka ‘anmim 
wyistah*wit Vka 2 ummim 
hiwé gbir l’ahhéka 
wyistah*wu VRa b’née ’immeékai 


*Sérvice be déne thee by pedples, 

Hémage paid thee by nations; 

Bé thou lérd o’er thy bréthren, 

Yield thee hémage the sons of thy méther.’ 


In the first couplet the rhyme is formed by the plural 
termination -27; in the second by the suffix -éka@ ‘thy’. 
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Jacob’s blessing of Judah (Gen. 49") yields a quatrain 
rhymed throughout on the suffix -d ‘his’. 


'osri laggéphen ‘tro 
wlassoreka b°ni ’atono 
kibbes bayytyin lbuso 
ubdim “nabim suto 


‘Binding to the vine his foal, 

And to the choice vine the cdlt of his ass, 
He hath washed in wine his garment, 
And in the blodd of grapes his raiment.’ 


In the old poem on Sihon king of the Amorites in 
Num. 21 we have, in v.**, an example of a quatrain 
with rhyming stichoi 1, 2, and 4, and non-rhyming 3, 
as so frequently in Arabic poetry. 


ki 8 yas’& me Flesbon 
lehaba mikkiryadt Sihon 
‘akla ‘Ar Moab 
ba*ra bamot ’ Arnon? 


‘For fire went forth from Heshbon, 
A flame from the téwn of Sihén; 
It devotired Ar of Moab, 

It kindled the heights of Arndén.’ 


Precisely similar is Balaam’s oracle against the 
Kenites in Num. 247??, 


etan mosabéka 

wsim bséla kinnéka 

ki “im yihyé Voaer Kadyin 
‘ad ma’ Assur tixbéka, 


1 Emending 7W3, ‘It kindled’, in place of Oya, ‘The lords of’, as 
demanded by the context. 
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‘Enduring is thy dweélling, 

And sét in the crag thy nést; 
Yet déstined for wasting is Kayin, 
Till Asshur cérry thee captive.’ 

The most frequent use of rhyme in the Old Testa- 
ment is found in the Song of Songs, which is undoubtedly 
based upon popular folk-song. This has been illustrated 
by the present writer in Yournal of Theological Studies, 
x (July 1909), pp. 584ff. An instance of an elaborately 
rhymed poem may be seen in ch. 8'~°. 

mt yittenka Rah la 
yonek Sdé *immi 
'emsa*ka bahts essak ka 
gim (6 yabuzn li 
enhagha "*bt*ka 
el bet ’immi tlamni‘déeni 
'askka miyyen harékah 
mée“sts rimmoni 
smolo téhat rost 
wemind thabb'kéeni 
Here the rhyme of lines 1, 2, and 4 is repeated in 
lines 8 and g, and into this scheme there is woven the 
rhyme of lines 6 and 10. A subordinate rhyme or 
assonance may be found in the repetition of the suffix 
-ké in lines 3, 5, 7. 

The following is an attempt to reproduce rhyme and 

rhythm in English, 


‘Would that thou wert my brother, 
Who sucked at the breasts of my mother! 
When I fotind thee withott I would kiss thee, 
Nor fear the reproach of another ; 
Would ledd thee, would bring thee 
To the house of my mother who trains me, 
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Would give thee to drink spiced wine, 
Pure pomegranate, none other. 
—His léft arm is under my head, 
And seé! his right arm enchains me.’ 


The poem of ch. 61—* is complete in itself, and makes 
use of the masculine plural termination -2 to furnish 
a rhyme in lines 2, 7, 8, 10. 

‘and halék dodek 
hiyyaphi bannasim 
‘ana pana dodék 
unbaksénnu ‘immak 
dodi yaréd l'gannd 
lé*rugot habbosem 
livot baggannim 
wlilkot sosannim 
“nt Ldodi wdodi 


haroe bassosannim 
Reproducing rhyme and rhythm we may render: 


‘Whither has gone thy love, 

Thou whom beauty dowers? 

Whither has turned thy léve ? 

Lét us seék him with thee. 

My ldve has gone déwn to his garden, 
Déwn to the béds of the spices, 

To shépherd in the béwers 

And gather the flowers. 

{ am my lédve’s, and my léve is mine, 


Who shépherds améng the flowers.’ 


These two poems by no means stand alone as 
illustrations of the author’s partiality for rhyme. Other 
instances of its employment may be gathered from all 
parts of the book, Thus in ch. 8° we have: 
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stmént kahotam ‘al Lbbéka 
kassamid ‘al #r0¢ka 
ki ‘azza kammawet ’ah*ba 
kasa kis8ol kiwa 
x saiphéha rtsphée és 
Salhébetya 
i.e. (without attempting to reproduce the rhyme): 


‘Sét me as a seal upon thine heart, 
As a bracelet upon thine arm: 
For strong as death is ldve, 
Harsh as She’dl is jealousy, 

Its bdlts are bdlts of fire, 

A flame of YA.’ 


In ch. 5! every stress-word in each line rhymes with its 
corresponding word in lines 1 to 4, and there is a similar 
correspondence between lines 5 and 6: 

batt Eganni *hott 
'aritt mort ‘im b’sami 
akaltt ya're ‘im adibse 
Satitt yent ‘im hlabe 
‘tkla reim 
sikra dodin ? 
‘I have éntered my garden, my sister ; 
I have gathered my myrrh with my balsam ; 
I have edten my cémb with my honey; 
I have drink my wine with my milk. 
Come, eat, O friénds; 
Be drink with love.’ 
1 "28D, ‘as a bracelet’, is substituted for DNIND, ‘as a seal’, repeated 
from the preceding line. 
2 The text adds 93, ‘bride’, after ’@fd/7, ‘my sister’ (perhaps a 
marginal note to explain the reference), and reads in the last line 


373) §NW, ‘drink and be drunk’, instead of 3¥ merely. 
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Particularly striking is the use of rhyme in the 
gnomic sayings of the ‘ Wise’, in which its employment 
would make an appeal to the popular taste, and form 
an aid to memory. Numerous examples are to be 
found throughout the Book of Proverbs, and in the 
Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus. Occasionally we find 
recurrent rhymes in passages of considerable length. 
Examples of this are: 


Proves a3 
a. watta banim Sima li 
wal tasura méimre phi 
8. harhék mealéha darkéka 
wal tikrdb el pétah betih 
9. pen tittéen la*herim hodéka 


asnotéka Ll’ dkzari 
10. pen yishu zarim kohéka 
wasabéka bbét nokri 
Ts wnahamta b° éh*vitéka 
biklot Usar’ka us oréka 
12 w'amarta 
tk saneti musar 
wtokihat n@ds Libbt 
ro: wlo sami te bkol morty 
wlimlamniday lo hittiti 'oznt 
14 kimdt hayitt bkol ra 
btok kahal wedi 
7. ‘And ndéw, O ye sons, hear mé, 
And depart not from the wérds of my mouth. 
8. Remove far frém her thy way, 
And approach not the dodr of her hotse ; 
9. Lest thou give to éthers thine hdénour, 
And thy years to one without ruth ; 
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10. Lest strangers be filled with thy stréngth, 
And thy labours be in the hotse of an dlien; 


11. And thou groan in thy latter énd, 
When thy bddy and thy flésh are consumed, 


12. ¥And say, 
“ Hdéw have I hated instruction, 
And my heart despised reprodf, 


13. Neither have I obéyed the voice of my teachers, 
Nor to my instructors have I inclined mine ear! 


14. Well nigh have I céme to all ill 
In the midst of the congregation and assémbly”. 


? 


Here the combination of rhyme with the three-beat 
rhythm makes the passage go with a fine swing. The 
interlacing of the rhymes is most skilful and effective. 
Very striking in the distichs of vv. %!%!8 is the way in 
which the rhyme of the last-stressed word of the first 
line is taken up and reinforced by the first-stressed 
word of the parallel line (hodéha—as‘notéhka; kihéka— 
wa*sabéka'; moréy—w‘limlamni‘day). In the last 
instance : 

wlo samé ti bkol moray 
wlimlamniddy lo hittitr ’ozni, 


1 We may notice that, in these two examples, we have proof (if 
that be thought to be necessary) that the pausal system of the Masso- 
retes is not a late invention, but is primitive. All the rhymed endings 
in ee -ékd, ‘thy’, at the end of lines are attached to szngudars, and, 
if they did not stand in pause, would take the form J—, kd; e. g. 
hod‘ka, ‘thine honour’. In order to form a reinforcing rhyme in the 
first stress-syllable of the parallel stichos which is of in pause, the 
poet has to use plural forms (S*ndséka, ‘thy years’, ‘*:abéka, ‘ thy 
labours’) in which the suffix is ape -éka, whether the word is non- 
pausal or pausal. 
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which we may in a measure reproduce by rendering, 


‘Neither have I obéyed the voice of my teachers, 
Nor to my preachers have I inclined my ear,’ 


wlimlamm'dty follows upon mdoréy almost like a great 
clash of bells, and is intended, we may conjecture, to 
reproduce the loud iteration of the warnings addressed 
to the sinner—all to no effect. 


Bechuss 134% 
‘im tikkar 16 yé*bod bak 
wim tikré yahmol ‘aléka 
‘im yes FRE yetth dbaraw immak 
werodseska wlo yik'ab lo 
sorek lo ‘imnt ka whésa lak 
w*sihhek Vha w'hibtihéka 
‘ad "*sér youl yhatel bak 
parmiyim sales yavistha 
ubken yir*ka whitdbber bak 
abroso yant™ eleka? 
‘Tf thou sérvest his turn, he will make thee his slave, 
But if thou failest, he will lét thee alone; 
If thou hast, he will give thee the fairest of words, 
And will fleéce thee without remorse. 
Hath he neéd of theé? He will flatter thee weéll, 
And will joke thee, and catse thee to trust him; 
As long as it sérve, he will make thee his sport, 
Twice, yea thrice, will he cheat thee; 
And thén he will seé thee and pass thee by, 
And will shake his head at thy plight.’ 


Cf. also the rhymes in gz,1#bed17bi1saacab OF the passa 
from Ecclus. 38 quoted on p. 52. 


1 The position of the stress-accents in this passage, particularly in 
the first four lines, is peculiarly difficult to decide. 
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Very commonly the verses fall into quatrains, which 
may contain rhymes in two, three, or (more rarely) 
in all four of the lines. Examples are: 


Peowe 1s: 

bn al telék bdérek ittam 

ning raglka minn'tibotam 

ki vaglehém lard yarusi 

wimah*ru lispok dam 
‘My son, do not go in the way with thém; 
Withhold thy fodt from their dévious paths: 
For their feét do ruin unto évil, 
And they make speéd to shed blodd.’ 


Bocchus, wor? ?7. 
hit siknt ka w*sa@ cha 
wal takos b'tahbulotéha 
aros wak*kir bakkées tim'sa 
whilzaktah wal tarptha 
‘Bow down thy shoulder and bear her, 
And bé not thou chafed by her cotinsels ; 
Research and explore, seek olt and attain, 
And grdsp her and do not reléase her.’ 


The following forms of rhymed quatrains are to be 

~ found in these books : 

Poperead, 2,3, 4... Ecclus. 4%" *, 1218, 35242, 361819, 

Riyemme i) 2, 3; non-rhyming 4. Prov. 257, 53-4, 
2218-10. Ecclus. Of", ea & OU. 200 0a, 

Pies 1, 2, 4; non-rhyming 3. Prov. 11518, 31° 4; 
Becius, 472-22, 635-27, 46%, 

Payorne 1, 3, 4; non-rhyming 2.: Prov. 37-§, «97722. 
Ecclus. Q' 2, g15-16, 7428-24 1624-25, ar. 

Rhyming 2, 3, 4; non-rhyming 1. Prov. 477?!) 738 
Peelus, 14)- 2. 
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Rhyming # 2,/and 3,4. Ecelas’ 30%,138% 

Rhyming ¥,3,and 2, 4. Prov. 5°, 13° ?0ieemaruat. 
rain, and not two unconnected distichs). 

Rhyming 1,4; and 2,°3. ‘Prov. 27. 

Rhyming 1, 4; non-rhyming 2, 3. Prov. 3a =| 
48-9, 4i2-18, 517-18, 78-9; Ecclus. 46°. 

Rhyming 2, 3; non-rhyming 1, 4. Prov. 2377; 
echisat t= 

Rhyming 2, 4; non-rhyming 1, 3. Provs4** see's 
Ecclus. 9°, Paes Wisco 16a Ar. 4a ia Ne 

Examination of the rhymes offered by these speci- 
mens of gnomic poetry reveals a development in 
method. In the specimens of folk-poetry first cited 
the rhyme is produced by the use of identical suffix- 
forms, ~~ ‘my’, -éké ‘thy’, &c., or the fem. sing. 
termination -@, or the plural terminations masc. -27, 
fem. -d¢, in combination with the varying radical pre- 
ceding. The only exception is the rhyme on the 
termination -d2z in the names Heshbdn, Sihén, Arnén 
in Num. 2178. In Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus, how- 
ever, while the great majority of rhymes are produced 
by this method, we further find abundant evidence 
of an attempt to produce rhyme by the use of 
words with uwxzrelated terminations. The following are 
examples : 

1. The suffix '\— ~ ‘my’ rhymed with a formative 
termination -2 Prov. 5714"? & ‘to me’, "2 pz, ‘my 
mouth’, &c., rhymed with "M28 ’akza7t ‘cruel’, 723 
nokre ‘alien’. 

2. The suffix 7 -ah, ‘her’ rhymed with the fem. 
sing. termination "— -@ Prov. 3% 14 ans £67 alah 
‘her produce’ rhymed with 722 okma ‘wisdom’, 7238 
“bana ‘understanding’; Prov. 5° 4 73m Ackkah ‘her 
palate’ with ™! zér@ ‘a strange woman’, ny Land 
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“wormwood’; Prov. 78-9 733 Azundh ‘her corner’ with 
MDS "“Hheld ‘darkness’; Prov. 9! "Na betéh ‘her house’ 
with 7YIW 376 ‘seven’; Prov. 312° AAW? /kondh ‘her 
tongue’ with 7227 hokmd ‘wisdom’. 

3. The suffix 7. -ah ‘her’ rhymed with a radical x” 
verbal form. Prov. 8! adip kolah ‘her voice’ with Sn 
tikra@ ‘she calls’; Prov. 311° "122 mikrah ‘her price’ 
with 8¥2A fsa ‘can find’. 

4. The suffix 1 -éha@ ‘her’ apparently rhymed with 
a > guttural 3rd fem. perfect pausal form in Prov. 2!” 
MP2 n“aréha ‘her youth’, 142% sakéha ‘she has for- 
gotten’. 

5. The suffix 0— -a ‘their’ rhymed with a radical 
form. In Prov. 12%'6 with 03 dam ‘blood’; in Ecclus. 
441-8 with Doty ‘Glam ‘ eternity’. 

6. The fem. sing. termination "- -@ rhymed with 
a radical form. Prov. 2232 onan ¢’dandé ‘understand- 
ing’ with x? “éra@ ‘thou callest’; Prov. g!® Mm9n 
homtyya ‘noisy’ with 7) ma ‘anything’. 

7. A formative termination rhymed with a radical 
form. Prov. 111 03m Aznnam ‘causeless’ (-@ formative) 
with 03 dém ‘blood’; Ecclus. 362° MP £z¢zyan ‘possession’ 
(-dnx formative) with PY? msdn ‘support’ (from root 
s@én with preformative »). 

8. Two radical forms with accidentally rhyming ter- 
minations. Prov. 1324-25 1D masa ‘instruction’, 207n 
tehsar ‘shalllack’; Prov. 211? 3¥) rasa’ ‘wicked’, 9) ra 
‘evil’; Ecclus. 63 “wn ¢*sares ‘it will uproot’, Y2) yades 
‘withered’; Ecclus. 738 103 d¢mhir ‘for a price’, TIN 
‘Ophir (place-name); Ecclus. 7% ¥223 knaphes ‘like 
(your)self’, wet Laphes ‘freedom’; Ecclus. 11" ADDR 
“salléph ‘subvert’, 8 tazztph ‘rebuke’; Ecclus. 
115,98 "aIn ¢dabbér ‘speak’, NH fakhér ‘tarry’ (sz 
vera lectio). 
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Turning now to Aramaic, we may observe that, 
while possessing the same facilities as Hebrew for 
forming rhyme out of identical terminations, such as 
pronominal suffixes, the feminine singular termination, 
and the terminations of the masculine and feminine 
plural, it possesses a further peculiarity which renders 
the production of rhyme even easier to it than to the 
other language. This is seen in the fact that the place 
of the prepositive Definite Article in Hebrew is taken 
in Aramaic by the postpositive Emphatic State. While 
in Hebrew two substantives of dissimilar endings, such 
as mélek ‘king’, ‘ébed ‘slave’, become with the Definite 
Article am-mélek ‘the king’, ha-ébed ‘the slave’, and 
so remain unrhymable; in Aramaic the cognate sub- 
stantives m‘lék, ““béd become in the Emphatic State 
malka ‘the king’, ‘adda@ ‘the slave’, and thus are 
susceptible of rhyme. Moreover, since in the plural 
the indefinite ma/kin, ‘abdin become in the Emphatic 
State malkayya, ‘abdayyd, it is obvious that rhyme may 
be formed between a singular and a plural form if both 
are in the Emphatic State. For instance, malka can 
be rhymed with ‘aédayya. This increased facility for 
rhyming may certainly be held to have rendered 
rhyme the more ready of adoption, especially in say- 
ings of a gnomic character formed upon the Hebrew 
model. 

It has been remarked verbally to the present writer 
with reference to the examples presently to be cited, 
that our Lord could not have spoken as He did with- 
out forming rhyme, i.e. that the rhymes may be con- 
sidered an accidental phenomenon. It is true that the 
existence of rhyme is closely bound up with the paral- 
lelistic form of the sayings; yet to view the rhymes as 
purely accidental, i.e. to hold that the Speaker was 
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unconscious or negligent of the fact that He was 
making them, is surely a very unlikely hypothesis. 
The great bulk of the Hebrew poetry of the Old 
Testament, while parallelistic in form, is unmarked 
by the use of rhyme. It is only, as we have seen, in 
certain forms of Hebrew poetry—popular folk-poetry 
and gnomic teaching—that rhyme is markedly charac- 
teristic; and here its employment is evidently due to 
design. It may be held, then, that when rhyme occurs 
in our Lord's parallelistic teaching, it is equally due to 
design, and was adopted as likely to aid the memory | 
of His hearers. 


The first example of our Lord’s use of rhyme which 
we may notice is found in the Lord’s Prayer, an 
Aramaic rendering of which has already been given 
On part.3. . 


“bandin §aebismayya yitkaddas mak 
Our Father Who (art) in heaven let be hallowed Thy name 

teté malkitak thé sibyonak 
let come Thy Kingdom let be Thy will 
hekma a’bismayya hekdén 8° ara 

as in heaven so on earth 
lahmin dyoma hab lin yoma dén 
Our bread of the day give tous day this 
usbok lin hobéen hek disbdknan ’hayyabén 
and forgive to us our debts as we have forgiven our debtors 
wla talinan Lnisyona ella passinan min bisa? 
andnot lead us _ into temptation but deliverus from — evil 


1 The apocopated pronominal suffix of the 1st pers. pl. -é, which 
we have adopted in 40dén ‘our debts’, Zayyabén ‘our debtors’ (like 
normal Syriac Zawbain, hayyadbaim), is used in Galilaean Aramaic, as 
well as the fuller form -ézan; cf. Dalman, Gramm.?, §§ 14, 18 (p. 95). 
Its use here rather than that of the uncontracted form is rendered 
probable by the fact that it offers an accurate rhyme to dén in 
stichos 1 6, The Perfect S*déknan, ‘we have forgiven’, might also 
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Here we observe a remarkably elaborate system of 
rhyme. In the first stichos of tristich 1 the rhyming 
endings are set, as it were, in -@ st. 1 a, -ak st. 10. 
St. 1@ is then rhymed in st. 3a, 34, and st. 16 in 
st. 2a, 26. Precisely the same method is followed in 
tristich 2, where the rhyming ending -@ in st. 1@ is 
followed in st. 3a, 36, and -éz in st. 1 6 is followed in 
st. 2a@,26. Moreover, there are instances in some of 
the stichoi of rhyme of the 3rd stress-syllable with the 
ist. Thus in tristich 1, st. 2 “é@ rhymes with ¢éé, and 
in tristich 2, st. 1 hab lin with lahmdn, st. 3 passinan 
with ¢a‘Zénan. And the opening half-stichos of tristich 
2 lahmén d‘yoma rhymes stress for stress with the 
corresponding opening of tristich 1 "*bdéndn a*bismayya. 

That rhyme was employed in Jewish prayers in or 
about our Lord’s time can be shown. The Z“phzlla 
(‘prayer’) par excellence is the Sk’modneh-esrth, i.e. 
‘Eighteen’, so called from its eighteen supplications, 
each rounded off with an appropriate benediction. 
This prayer, which is written in Hebrew, is in part 
considerably older than our Lord’s time, since discus- 
sion arose as to the use of certain of its sections 
between the schools of Hillel and Shammai. Some 
of its sections contain indications which point to the 
period after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus in 
A.D. 70; but the whole was completed and bore the 
name Skh‘’moneh-‘esreh in the days of Gamaliel II, 
¢. A.D. 100. There are two recensions, a Palestinian 
and a Babylonian, with considerable variations, the 


have been contracted sdk (as in Syriac); but on the supposition 
that the uncontracted form {3?5% was used, we have an explanation 
of the variants Matt. ddyjxapev = [272Y, Sedaknan (Perfect), Luke 
ddiouev = 12P2Y Sab¢kinan (Participle with pronoun), the difference 
being one of vocalization merely. 
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latter increased to nineteen sections, by addition of 
a prayer against apostates.! 


The following examples of rhyme are taken from 
the Palestinian recension. Section 2 forms rhyme 
upon the masc. plural termination -2m. 


‘atta gibbor maspil geim 

hazak timedin ‘arisim 

he ‘olamim mekim nietim 

massih hari*h umorid hattal 

wtkalkel hayyim mhayyé hammetim 
Khéreph ‘dyin saa lann tasmiah 
barnk atta “*doniy mhayyé hammetim® 


‘Mighty art Thou, abasing the pads 
Strong, and ee the ruthless, 

Living for aye, raising the dead, 
Sénding the wind, and drépping the déw, 


Nourishing the living, quickening the dead. 

As in the twinkling of an éye Thou wilt cause for 
us salvation to spring férth. 

Bléssed art Tho, O Lérd that quickenest the dead.’ 


1 Cf. for the above-given statements the full references cited by 
Strack and Billerbeck, Das Evangelium nach Matthdus erliutert aus 
Talmud und Midrasch (1922), pp. 406 ff. A short account of the 
prayer, with a translation, is given by Schiirer, Hzstory of the Jewish 
People, Div. Il, vol. ii, pp. 83 ff. The Hebrew text may conveniently 
be consulted in O. Holtzmann’s edition of Berakot, pp. 10 ff. 

® The second and third lines convey the impression that they ought 
to be stressed : 

hazak timéedin ‘arisim 

hé ‘olamim mékim mélim, 
the strong countertone on the initial syllable of ‘arzs7m throwing back 
the accent of #médin, and in ‘d/amim annulling the accent of the 
preceding £é. 
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In section 3 we have rhyme on the mase. singular 
suffix -ékda, 

kados ’atta wnora méka 

wen “loh mibbaladéka 

barik ’atta “dandy h@éil hakkados 

‘Holy art Thot, and fearful Thy name, 

And there is nédt a Géd_ apart from Theé. 

Bléssed art Thou, O Lord, the hély Gdd.’ 


Section 8 offers rhyme upon the ist pers. plur. suffix 
-ént. 
pha enn "*donay lohéni mimmak ob libbéenu 
wyagon wa*naha haber mimménnu 
whale rphiia Uméikkoténi 
baruk atta vophé holé ‘ammd yisr@el 
‘ Heal us, O Lord our Gdd, of the affliction of our heart, 
And griéf and sighing remdéve from us, 
And administer healing unto our wounds. 
Bléssed art thous that Fea the sick of Thy people 
Israel.’ 


The Babylonian recension likewise offers marked 
examples of the use of rhyme. 

In section 5 this is formed on the masc. singular 
suffix -éka. 

h*sibenn ’abini Utoratéka 

wkarbénn malkéna la*bodatéka 

whahzirenn bitsiba lema lphanéka 

baruk atti ““donay harosé bitsaba 
‘Bring us back, O our Father, unto Thy law; 

And bring us near, O our unto Thy sérvice; 

King, | 

And make us return in full repéntance before Thee. 

Bléssed art Thot, O Lord, Who art pleased with 


r ’ 
repéntance. 
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Section 6 rhymes upon the ist plur. Perfect verbal 
form. 
Slah lanit ’abini kt hatani 
nt hol lant malkénn ki phasinit 
hi "el t0b w'sallah atta 
baruk atta ““doniy hanniin hammarbé lislo*h 


‘Forgive us, O our Father, for we have sinned; 
Pardon us, O our King, for we have transgréssed ; 
For a godd God and forgiving art Thou. 

Bléssed art Thou, O Lord the mérciful, Who forgivest 
abundantly,’ 


In both these examples we observe a tendency to ob- 
tain rhyme or assonance, not merely between the closing 
stress-syllables of parallel stichoi, but between corre- 
sponding stress-syllables within the stichoi. We have 
noticed the same phenomenon in the Lord’s Prayer. 

In section 10 we have rhyme upon the suffix of the 
Ist plur. 

Lké Usdphar gadol Vheraténi 
wsa nes Ukabbés et kil galiyyoténit 
mearbé kanphot hiares larstni 
baruk atta “donay m'kabbés nidhé ‘ammo yisr@el 
‘Blow with great trumpet for our reledse, 
And raise banner to gdther the whdle of our éxiled, 
From the four extrémities of the edrth unto our land. 
Bléssed art Thou, O Lérd, Who gatherest the out- 
casts of the pedple 
Israel.’ 

A secondary interior rhyme, which, if accidental, 
is at any rate striking and effective, is that between 
gadol and ’e¢ kdl. 

The Beatitudes, according to Matthews version 
(Matt. 5° 1), exhibit clear indications of composition in 
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rhyme, and (in the main) three-stress rhythm. The final 
one, however, which is differently constructed (2nd per- 
son for 3rd, and no specific promise attached) is neither 
rhyming nor rhythmical, The first eight may be 
rendered as follows. 
1.  ¢ubehon mtsknayya [riha | 
Their happiness the poor [in spirit], 


adilhin malkita dismayya 


for theirs (is) the kingdom _ of heaven. 
2. tiubchin admttabb'lin 
Their happiness that (are) mourning, 
ahinnin mttnahh*min 
for they (shall be) comforted. 


iss) 


tibehon ‘inwanayya 
Their happiness _ the meek, 
khinnin yertin lara 
for they shall inherit the earth. 
4.  tibchin adkaph'nin w'sahdyin [lsidka| 
Their happiness that (are) hungering and thirsting [for righteousness], 
ahinnin mitm'liyin 
for they (shall be) filled. 
5.  ¢ubchon rahmanayya 
Their happiness the merciful, 
da“lehin hawdyin rahmayya 
for upon them being the mercies. 
6.  tabchin adidkdyin bubba 
Their happiness that (are) pure in heart, 
ahinnin hamadyin lelihi 
for they (shall be) seeing God. 
7,  tubthon a'ab'din Slama 
Their happiness that (are) making peace, 
ayitkron  Onoy delaha 
for they shall be called His sons of God. 
8. tabchon dirdiphin Ugen asidka 
Their happiness that (are) persecuted because of righteousness, 
&dilthin malkita dismayya 


for theirs (is) the kingdom of heaven. 
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Here we note that in no. 1 rhythm favours omission 
of 76 mvedpart, as in Luke 62°, The addition is almost 
certainly an editorial gloss to explain that ‘the poor’ 
are not merely those who are deficient in material 
goods; but since the allusion is to the “szyyzm of the 
Old Testament (a Hebrew term which is variously 
rendered by A.V. ‘poor’, ‘afflicted’, ‘humble’, ‘lowly’, 
the full connotation of the term would be clear to our 
Lord’s audience apart from such explanation. The 
specific reference is to Isa. 61! (cf. Luke 418 edayyeadc- 
gaca: mTwxois), where the Massoretic Text has ‘the 
meek’ 0%29 “zawém, a term which frequently throughout 
the Old Testament interchanges with 08 “zzyyzm 
(which is the reading of the LX X and Arabic versions 
in this passage). The two terms are closely related in 
meaning; “xa@wim (Aram. ‘c‘nwanayya =o mpgeis in 
Beatitude no. 3) being a stative form, better rendered 
‘humble’ (towards God) rather than ‘meek’;! while 
“niyyem is the corresponding passive form, and 
properly means ‘humbled’ by external circumstances, 
such as the persecution of the ungodly. The “zzyyzm 
are ‘humbled’ because they are “a@wim ‘humble’ 
towards God—i.e. because for religious motives (their 
attitude towards God) they refuse to take steps to 
avenge themselves or assert their personal rights. 

In no. 4 both rhythm and rhyme speak conclusively 
for the original omission of rijy decatoodvny, an explana- 
tion which is hardly more necessary here than it would 


* Moses is the typical Old Testament instance of a man who was 
‘anaw (Num. 125; cf. Ecclus. 45*); yet he certainly was not what we 
understand by the term ‘meek’ (the reading of A.V., R.V.). The 
proper meaning of the term is seen, in the case in point, in his 
refusal to take steps to vindicate himself against Aaron and Miriam, 
and in his leaving his vindication to God. 
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be in Isa. 55 !* (‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth’, &c.), 
a passage which was probably in our Lord’s mind when 
He framed the beatitude. In the promise attached to 
this beatitude we notice the only occurrence of a two- 
stress in place of a three-stress stichos ; and, while it is 
by no means necessary to postulate absolute rhythmical 
uniformity, we may conjecture that possibly some 
such term as ¢ad ‘good’ may have been accidentally 
omitted—a*hinnin tab mitm‘léyin ‘For they shall be 
filled with good’ would connect still more closely with 
Isa. 557, ‘hearken diligently unto Me, and eat ye that 
which is good’, than the passage does at present. 

In no. 5 vakmayya ‘the mercies’ are specifically the 
mercies of God, which is clearly the sense intended by 
éhenOjoovra. The rendering here adopted is precisely 
that of Pal. Syr. 

It is only when we reach no. 8 that we are faced by 
a somewhat unwieldy line of four stresses; and the 
possibility suggests itself that this may originally have 
run ¢abchon ad’rad’phin lsidkd, ‘Blessed are they that 
pursue righteousness’, the Old Testament connexion 
in thought being with Deut. 16°, ‘ Righteousness, 
righteousness shalt thou pursue, that thou mayest live, 
and inherit the land which Yahweh thy God giveth 
thee’ (cf. also Isa. 511, ‘ye that pursue righteousness’). 
The prep. / in /s¢dka, which introduces the direct 
accusative, may then have been misunderstood in the 
sense ‘ for’, and this may have led to the understanding 
of pp as passive PN 7“diphin ‘ persecuted’ (lit. ‘ pur- 
sued’) instead of active MT raa‘phin ‘ pursuing’. 

There are frequent instances of rhyme in the teaching 
of our Lord, especially when it is couched in pro- 
verbial form. 
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Matt. 7°. 

la th*bun kudsa Uhalbayya 
Donot give the holy thing to the dogs 
wla tirmun margalyatkon k’dam h*zirayya 
and do not cast your pearls before the swine 
ala ydusin ’innon braglehon 

lest theytrample them with their feet 
witibun wibiéze ankon 


and turn and rend you 


Bue oe" Cr Matt..5 9°. 


vak'mun Ubale d’babckon tayy’bun san’ ekon 
Love your enemies do good _ to your haters 
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barkun llatckin sallon ‘al rad’phekon 
bless your cursers pray for your persecutors 


lidmal‘yak ‘al liss*ta kar'bun uph hurna 


to thy smiter on the cheek present also 


amin man asakel martutak la tiklé ’iiph kittunak? 


andfrom one thattakes thycloak donot withhold also 
Matt. $°°= Luke 9°. 

ltalayya ’it hin borin 
To the foxes are tothem holes 
leopha dismayya kinnin 
to the birds of the heavens nests 
albir “nasa let leh 

but to the Son of man is not to Him 
han ad’yarken resch 
where He may lay His head 


thy coat. 


‘ In this passage it would be possible, for the most part, to regard 
each line as properly consisting of two parallel three-beat stichoi, e. g. 


rahemiun Fba'lé debabékon 
tayy*bin Fsan® kon, 


The consideration which guides us to regard it rather as a single 
four-beat stichos, parallel with the similar stichos which accompanies 
it, is Rabbi Azariah’s theory of Things and their Paris as a guide to 
rhythmical structure (cf. p. 59). Each half-line regularly consists of 
two parts of a proposition, e.g. verb and object; and thus regarded 


offers two stresses and not more. 
2797 wi 


a 
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With this ready rhyming response to a remark made 
by some one else we may compare a passage in the 
Fourth Gospel. 

John 6762", 
b&ettin li la ad’ atin h*metin 
Ye are seeking Me not because signs ye saw 
‘ella da'*kaltin min lahméa as‘ba‘tin 
but because ye ate of the bread and were sated 
la tan’lin “mekulta ad“ab’ra 
do not toil for the food which perishes 
ella Emekulta ailalam’ m°kattra 
but for the food which for ever abides 
aythab Ukon bar nasa 
which shall give to you the Son of man 


hi a hatméch ‘abba “*laha 
Him whom has sealed Him the Father God 


Matt. 154= Luke 6°", 
‘in yidbdr samya Fsamya 
’ If shall lead the blind the blind 


“rthon naph'lin bl gumsa 
both of them (shall be) falling into the ditch 


Luke 9°. 
man aramée yaéh ‘al paddana 
Whoso puts hishand on _ the plough 


umtstakkal la*hora 
and gazes backwards 


let sawé Umalkiutih déelahé 


isnot meet for His Kingdom of God 


Luke 123%°4, 


kinyanekon zabb°nin w'sidka h*bun 
Your goods sell andalms __ give 

‘ubdun Ukon kisan ali balyan 
make to you scrips that not (are) wearing out 


Greek cis Zwnv aidviov. Cf. foot-note, p. 106. 
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sima bismayya ala saypha 
a treasure in the heavens that not (is) failing 


han dvannabin la kar‘bin wsasin la sar*hin 


where thieves not (are) approaching and moths not (are) corrupting 
han simatkon ‘aiph tamman lbb&kon 
for where your treasure also there your heart 


Here we observe rhyme, not merely between stress- 
syllables 2 and 4 of corresponding half-stichoi, but, in 
stichoi 3-5, between stress-syllables 1 and 3 (szma—d'la; 
gannabin—sisin; hin—ltamman). 

Notice also the recurrence of the rhyme made by the 
termination -@ of the emphatic state in the translations 
of Matt. 51*°2°, 62225 given on pp. 130, 131. This may 
be accidental merely; yet it has all the emphasis of 
design as we read the passages. 

The great passage from Q, Matt. 11%-*?=Luke 
107”, forms arhythmical poem which rhymes regularly 
couplet by couplet, if we may assume that the words 
supplied in angular brackets, parallel to and resumptive 
of ‘I give thanks to Thee’ in stichos 1, may have fallen 
out in transmission. The omission of kai ovverav, as 
a doublet of copay, is suggested on rhythmical grounds. 


modena lak ‘abba 
I give thanks to Thee, O Father, 


maré dismayya ud’ ara 


Lord of heaven and of earth, 
ditmért hillén min hakkimin [wsokttanin| 
that} hast hidden these things from wise men {and prudent], 


weallit “innin Utalyin 
and hast revealed them to children. 
‘in ’abba (msabbihna lak) 
Yea, Father, <I give glory to Thee) 


1 Here ‘that’ may have the force of ‘because’, as in the Greek, or 
it may represent the relative ‘ who’. 
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dikdén rva*wa kdamak 
because thus it was pleasing before Thee. 
kulla nisir li min ‘abba 
Everything (is) delivered to Me from the Father, 
w* let makkér libra ella abba, 
and there is not (any) knowing the Son but the Father, 
w*let makkér l’abba ella bra 
and there is not (any) knowing the Father but the Son, 
aman asabé leh bra limgallaya 
and whoso that willeth to him the Son to reveal. 


In the parable of the Sheep and the Goats (Matt. 
25°") the rhyme or assonance of the similar endings 
is very marked. The following is a translation of the 
first half of the parable. 

kad yeté bar nasa bikareh 
When shall come the Son of Man in His glory 
wkil mal akayya ‘tmmeh 
and all the angels with Him 
b’ken yrtteb ‘al kurs*ya dikarch 
then shall He sit on the throne of His glory 
‘yetkann sun k’damoy kul ‘ame a 
wyetkannsun kdamoy kul ‘ant‘mayya 
and shall be gathered before Him all the nations 
wyaphresinnon gbér min habrch 
and He shall separate them aman _ from _his fellow 
ma &maphres ra*ya limntrayya 
as (is) separating the shepherd __ the sheep 
min bené o*dayya 
from among the goats 
wokim limm'rayya min yamminch 
and shall set the sheep on _His right hand 
wligdayya min smileh 
and the goats on His left hand 


b*kén yemar malka Vhinnin amin yammineh 
Then shallsay the King to those who (are) on His right hand 
th berikby d?abba | 

Come His blessed of the Father 
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'ahsina malkuté da'*tida = ‘l*kon 
inherit the kingdom which (was) prepared for you 
min ysodéh a“alma 
from its foundation of the world 
b'gen dikphanit w® okaltuni 
because I was hungry and ye fed Me 
shet w askituni 
I was thirsty and ye watered Me 
‘aksan h'wet ak’nastuni 
a stranger wasI and ye housed Me 
‘artiléy w® albestunt 
naked _ and ye clothed Me 
ntra h*wet w asertuni 
sick wasI_ and ye visited Me 
bak busya walwituni 
in prison and ye joined Me. 
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ken nigibin leh saddikayya w’am‘vin 


Then (shall be) answering Him the righteous and saying 


MAY Ait 
Lord 
‘ematiy h*menatak kaphin w® okalnatak 
When saw we Thee hungry and fed Thee 
w'sahé w askinatik 
and thirsty and watered Thee 
'ematdy h’menatak ’aksan uk'nasnatak 
when saw we Thee astranger and housed Thee 
wartiléy w albesnatak 
and naked and clothed Thee 
'ematdy h*menatak m'ré (was ernatak) 
when saw we Thee sick (and visited Thee) 
abah*busya w alwinatak 
and in prison and joined Thee 


um gtb malka wamar hon 
and (shall be) answering the King and saying to them 


‘amen ’amarna kon 
Verily I say unto you 
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hay da*badtin 'héd min ahiy xerayya 
That which yedid to one of My brethren the least 


lt “badtanéh 
to Me ye did it 


The parable of the Good Shepherd, John 10!*, goes 
straight into rhymed quatrains, with the exception of 
the second stanza, which on account of its weight 
stands as a distich. 

man ale ‘alél btar'a 
Whoso that is not entering by the door 
diva a“ana 
into the fold of the sheep, 
wsalek ob ah*raya 
and (is) going up by another (way), 
hi gannab ulistaa 
he (is) a thief and a robber. 
hi ditch “alel tara 
He that is entering by the door, 
hu raya a*ana 
he (is) the shepherd of the sheep. 
haden tarda  patah Teh 
This one the doorkeeper (is) opening to him, 
wana sam“in lRaleh 
and the sheep (are) hearing his voice, 
whi karé ldilch bsamhon 
and he (is) calling to his own by their name, 
umappek Chon 


and leading out them. 


kad 'appek ldiléh kull*hon 
When he has led out his own all of them, 
hi ‘azel komehon 
he (is) going before them, 
wana  dalkin léh 
and the sheep (are) following him, 
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ehinnun makktrin lkaleh 
because they (are) recognizing his voice. 
wnukra la dabkin leh 
And a stranger not they (are) following him, 
"ella ‘ar’kin minnch 
but (are) fleeing from him; 
alétinnun makhrin 
because they are not recognizing 
kalhun ad’nakrin 
their voice of strangers. 


It may be noticed that both examples of rhyme 
cited from the Fourth Gospel (John 67427, 1o!*) are 
addressed (the first certainly, the second apparently), 
not to ‘the Jews’ (i.e. the Rabbinic authorities), but 
to the ‘am hd@ares or common people, to whom the 
Synoptic discourses from which we have culled other 
frequent illustrations of the use of rhyme were directed. 
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